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Che Journal, 
Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 








HEADS OF THE CLERGY,.* 


Among all studies, what is there more 
interesting than that of man? What 
powers he possesses! What faculties! 
and how different in degree! What vari- 
ety! Who can understand all about that 
complex organ, the human brain? It is 
comparatively easy to dissect the body ; 
to discover the locations and functions of 
its bones, muscles, arteries, and veins ; 
but it is not so easy to dissect the brain, 
trace its nerves, and determine with the 
same exactness the precise quality, quan- 
tity, and function of each part. We have 








*In England, only those of the established church— 
Episcopalians —are called clergymen ; all others are de- 
nominated “ dissenting ministers.” But in America, all 
authorized preachers are called clergymen. 
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not yet learned all about the machinery 
through which the mind is manifested. 
This field is still open for investigation. 
But we have learned so much as this, 
namely, that the Brarn is the organ of 
mental manifestation ; that different por- 
tions of it perform special functions ; 
that the forehead is allotted to intellect, 
the back-head to the affections, the side- 
head to the propelling powers, and the 
top-head to the moral, spiritual, and reli- 
gious sentiments. These general princi- 
ples all intelligent and unprejudiced peo- 








ple admit. The details of Phrenology 
only are questioned, and these only by 
persons not acquainted therewith ; every 
one accepts or rejects a truth according 
to the knowledge he has of it. If he 
knows much, he accepts much. If he 
knows little, he admits but little; and if 
very ignorant, he rejects nearly all. This 
is a general rule, and the acceptance or 
rejection of Phrenology forms no excep- 
tion. Hence when a skeptic says that he 
does not believe in Phrenology, he sim- 
ply informs us that he does not know 
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Phrenology. It.is fortunate for Phrenol- 
ogy that its truth is not at all dependent 
on anybody’s delief. It is simply a mat- 
ter of fact, and only needs to be under- 
stood to be accepted and applied. 

But what of the clergy? This: taken 
as a body, they have the best heads in 
the world, Turo.oey being the highest 
of all the “ ologies ;” and mind being the 
man, it follows that they who devote 
themselves almost exclusively to the cul- 
tivation of the former, are likely to ac- 
quire the best development of the latter. 
It is a fact in Physiology, that those parts 
most exercised get most blood, and be- 
come largest and strongest. For instance, 
the arm of the blacksmith, which swings 


the sledge ; the legs of the dancer; the | 


chest of the boxer; the hands of the 
sailor, who pulls on the ropes. And so 
it is with the organs of the mind in the 
brain. Those most used become the 
largest and strongest. 

A true clergyman attends much to his 
devotions, lives constantly in this atmos- 
phere, and he thereby cultivates the or- 
gans in the top-head— Veneration, 
Sprritvatity, Horr, BENEVOLENCE, and 
ConsciENTIOUSNEss. Of course the in- 
tellect, the executive, and the affectional 
elements all enter into his teaching and 
preaching ; and to be great and good in 
his calling he should be a complete man, 
in body and brain. If warped and lop- 
sided in organization, he will be singular, 
if not eccentric as a preacher. We admit 
all that can be claimed for the power of 
grace to modify and perfect, but fall 
back on the organization as the medium 
through which grace must act, as the 
means by which to judge the natural 
character of the man. And is there not 
as great diversity and variety among 
clergymen as among any other class of 
men? And does not even grace manifest 
itself differently through different mem- 
bers of the same sect? Grace, like the 
mind, is manifested according to the me- 
dium through which it acts. But let us 
“stick to our text,” and analyze the 
clergymen whose splendid heads we 
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At the top we place Emanuvet Swe- 
DENBORG, with his three and a half or four 
story brain; his ethereal and intellectual 
countenance, which speaks wisdom and 
peace to the righteous and solemn warn- 
ings to the wicked. He was a profound 
scholar, a voluminous writer, and a most 
virtuous and excellent man. Had he 
been less ethereal and more practical, or 
had the world been more spiritually mind- 
ed, he would, ere this, have had more 
followers. His head may be regarded 
as a model for size, quality of fiber, 
and proportion. On his right—and on 
the reader’s left—is the sainted Wxs- 
LEY, who was as eminent for his pow- 
ers of observation, his scholarship, his 
strong practical common sense, temper- 
ance, perseverance, endurance, order, 
system, method, love for poetry, oratory, 
and music, as he was for integrity, kind- 
ness, faith, and devotion. He had a large 
brain, an active mind, a most flexible 


| physiology, and a genial though earnest 


spirit. 
On the left we place MeLancrnon, 
the gentle, the benevolent, and the good. 


As a reformer, with Luther, he worked 


through his large Benevolence and intel- 


lect, and depended more on persuasion 
_ than on force; while Luther, with his 


lion-like spirit, brought to bear all the 
guns of his powerful animal and spiritual 
battery, to compel the acceptance of his 
teachings. Melancthon was more like a 
Quaker, and would not fight ; but in his 
chosen sphere he exerted great influence. 


In high moral qualtities, this head is one 


have engraved. We selected such as best | 


represent the profession. In doing this 
we put aside all party bias, preference, 
and prejudice, looking at the men rather 
than their creeds. We will try to de- 
scribe them truthfully and charitably, as 
we would be described. 


ae 


among ten thousand. 

Coming to Presipent Epwarps, we 
have the true type of a New England cler- 
gyman of other days. In intellect he was 
as sharp, clear, and logical as a lawyer ; 
in moral sentiment and devotion equal 
to the best ; and in strong social quali- 
ties a worthy example for all the world. 
Exact and almost severe in his justice, 
his motives were high and holy, and his 
works are a monument which testify to 
his industry, his sincerity, and his earn- 


“estness. 


The grand Washingtonian head and 
face of the great Dr. Cuamers, of Scot- 
land, speak the character he was. Broad, 
comprehensive, logical, and profound, he 
would of necessity occupy a leading place 
among men. His intellect was Web- 
sterian; his perceptives and reflectives 
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both large ; and he was no less receptive 
than communicative. With his great in- 
tellect and large Language, his words 
flowed freely, and were always freighted 
with thought. 

Our Dr. Tyna, were he not over-work- 
ed, or could he take time to rest, recupe- 
rate, and write, instead of using himself 
up in speaking and working, would shine 
in authorship. Our artist failed to give 
a due degree of fullness to the crown of 
this head; in other respects it is nearly 
perfect, and shows a beautifully modeled 
and every way well-shaped brain. If he 
fails anywhere, it will be in vitality. 
The wick is too large for the lamp—or 
the brain for body—and it is in danger 
of premature exhaustion. Still, by the 
most rigid temperance, Dr. Tyng is ena- 
bled to work almost incessantly—always 
most zealously—without breaking down. 
With a fine, clear, highly trained, thor- 
oughly educated, and available intellect ; 
a resolute self-relying will; the most in- 
domitable perseverance ; thorough-going 
patriotism—large Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
and Combativeness—he is bound to stand 
his ground, defend the right, and put 
down the wrong. He is both conserva- 
tive and reformatory, taking a lively in- 
terest in all the great questions of the 
day, and throwing his influence in the 
direction of temperance, education, abo- 
lition, and the largest liberty compatible 
with good government. He is a fair rep- 
resentative of that large body of most 
intelligent, refined, and elegant worship- 
ers—the Episcopalians. He is a most 
interesting speaker, a fine writer, and an 
eminent Christian gentleman. 

The late Bisnop Hucues was the vir- 
tual head of the Roman Catholic Church 
in America. He had a large brain, a 
well-formed body, and a mind stored 
with the largest experience; almost self- 
made, he worked himself up from a 
common plane to the highest position 
in the church attainable in -this coun- 
try. He combined, in a remarkable 
degree, all the qualities of the poli- 
tician, the preacher, the business man, 
the scholar, and the orator. He was a 
fine writer, a forcible speaker, a capital 
debater, and a good metaphysical rea- 
soner. When in his prime he was most 
decidedly a power in the world. Pro- 
fessedly a spiritual leader and teacher, 
he was no less potent in secular affairs. 
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Indeed, his voice was more than once 
heard in the elections and in the halls of 
legislation. He was a true champion of 
the faith he professed. 

The Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, though 
young and less conspicuous than some of 
his cotemporaries, is one of our most schol- 
arly, discriminating, just, gentle, sympa- 
thetic, and affectionate divines. Highly 
educated, an excellent historian, a great 
lover of art, he is an elegant writer, and 
one of our most eloquent orators ; modest 
and unassuming, meek and humble, he 
is, when preaching, the personification of 
a man of God. His very manner, when 
approaching the throne of grace, is de- 
votion and grace itself. We regard Dr. 
Storrs one of our not yet appreciated, 
but most promising clergymen. 

Next we have the veritable head, front, 
and foundation of the BrEcueER brother- 
hood—and, we should add, “sisterhood.” 
And what a head! who would not take 
off his hat when in his presence? There 
was some “thunder and lightning” in 
that battery, and when opened on a sin- 
ner. there were no blank cartridges fired. 
He was a regular son of thunder. His 
head was long, broad, and high, made 
for utility rather than show, the reflec- 
tive faculties predominating, with large 
Benevolence, Causality, Mirthfulness, 
Conscientiousness, Hope, and Combative- 
ness. He was both a philanthropist, a 
philosopher, a wit, a critic, a debater, 
and a just judge. Radical and reforma- 
tory, he was true to his convictions; he 
was an earnest worker, a sincere wor- 
shiper, an honest man. 

Last, but not least, comes Dr. Cuan- 
ninc. Sectarian asperity classed this 
good man among infidels, and the time 
is not yet come when his name may be 
spoken with due respect in strictly or- 
thodox circles. But it is surely coming ; 
for if there was ever a true and sincere 
worshiper ; if there was even an unselfish, 
unperverted, pure-minded, large-hearted 
man in the world, Witiuram ELiLery 
Cuannine was one. Look at the man! 
His temperament was of the finest kind, 
his brain large, even, and healthy, and 
the superior portions predominating. 
Benevolence was most conspicuous, and 
he was a very Howard in kindness; 
while Veneration, Conscientiousness, and 
Spirituality were also large—a face beam- 
ing with benignity, full of sympathy, 
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and onpinvenias with ‘enn to man. 
One of the first in the temperance re- 
form, in the movement for the abolition 
of slavery, in advocating the education 
of the people, in prison reform, and in all 
good works, his memory will be trans- 
mitted to future generations as one of 
the brightest lights and choicest spirits 
of the nineteenth century. 


At another time we will state in gen- 
eral terms the peculiar developments 
which go to make up peculiar religious 
opinions and beliefs. Why is one a 
Roman Catholic and another a Metho- 
dist ? Why is one a Baptist and another 
a Presbyterian, a Unitarian, an Episco- 
palian, an Israelite, a Mormon, a Moham- 
medan, etc. ? Why have we so many dif- 
ferent modes of worshiping the same 
God? Why athousand different creeds ? 
The answer may be found in the differ- 
ent colored glasses through which peo- 
ple look at the same object, and the 
glasses are the different phrenological 
organs. The common rule is to judge 
others by ourselves. We wish also to 
state why it is that one preacher of the 
same creed holds out the promises of 
bright hope, by which to lead the people 
onward and upward, and another of the 
same school appeals only to the feeling 
of fear, casting the murky shadows of 
endless perdition over his terrified hear- 
ers. What are the effects of vigorous 
health, and what of a dyspeptic condition 
on the preacher and on his discourses ? 
These and other questions will come up 
for elucidation in their proper order. We 
would have all our clergymen under- 
stand and apply Phrenology. It will not 
do for them to ignore its truth and its 
power. Those who know it and apply 
it will have a lever by which to move 
the moral world from its very founda- 
tions—to interpret the laws of matter 
and of mind, yea, even the word of God, 
all the more acceptably for this knowl- 


ledge. 
~~ Pe ~ 


fEB S&T. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 
Tur sky is a drinking cup, 
That was overturned of old, 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold. 
We drink that wine all day, 
Till the last drop is drained up, 


And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup. 
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SECRETIVENESS. 


I nave often heard it remarked by those lectur- 
ing on Phrenology, that the organ of Secretiveness 
is larger in woman than in man—-I have seen the 
same in your writings. Howis this? when every 
one knows that anything which it is desired to 
be kept secret must not be told a woman. This 
is not merely a whim of the present day ; but we 
can trace the same far back in history. We 
read in the life of Cato, that one thing which he 
regretted through life, was trusting a woman 
with a secret. We read again in the history of 
Brutus, that when he had conspired against the 
life of Julius Cesar, his wife saw that something 
heavy was on his mind, and in trying to get from 
him the cause, commenced thus: ‘I know that 
Secretiveness is not the characteristic of my sex.’ 
How, then, does Phrenology prove | that organ to 
be stronger i in woman thanin man? G.B.N. 


Remarks.—It is true that woman has more 
Secretiveness than man. She has, in general, 
more policy, more power of evasion, more tact 
and adroitness, more ability to stifle her nature, 
and when oppressed, to accept a hard lot without 
repining. She can suffer a life-time from an ill- 
assorted marriage and utter no complaint ; ‘‘ while 
concealment, like a worm in the bud, feeds on 
her damask cheek.’’ Yet she is social in her 
nature, chatty, communicative, and desires to 
blend her life with that of those she loves. She 
is curious, prying, fond of finding out things 
hidden and mysterious—this comes from Secre- 
tiveness. She is apt to whisper facts thus picked 
up to intimate friends, but under the injunction of 
secrecy—this flows from active Secretiveness. 
One with little Secretiveness has no relish for 
secrets, no curiosity to find out concealed facts, 
never wants to hear secrets, and sees no signifi- 
cance in them; has no secrets of his own, and 
never cares to know the secrets of others, and if 
he is told a fact and requested not to mention it, 
will not do it, unless by accident, and perhaps 
will utterly forget that he is the keeper of a 
secret, unless the fact is repeated by others. The 
secretive cat is always on the alert for secreted 
game ; every sound indicating the stealthy mo- 
tion of the mouse is instantly perceived and 
watched for, and with all the sliness of her 
nature she seeks to conceal her own presence 
until the unconscious game comes within her 
reach, when she pounces upon it. Some persons 
mouse for secret facts, and are eager to ferret out 
that which it is desired to keep concealed, in the 
same spirit as the cat seeks her game, or as she 
slily plays with a ball of yarn. 

Secretiveness enables woman to keep her own 
secrets; to ‘“‘cry content to that which grieves 
her heart.’’ The same feeling leads her to be 
curious to know other people’s affairs, and to 
whisper them to confidential friends. She would 
not tell them openly and bluntly, as a non-secre- 
tive man would do. 

ae ee 

AN ostentatious man not unfrequently sets up 
his statues of the heathen gods and his worship of 
the true God alike for show. 


Some of the young women may think single- 
blessedness an excellent thing, but most of them 
know a game worth two of that. 


Tar physician who is advertising to cure “all 
kinds of female weaknesses,” must be the most 
wonderful of all possible doctors. 
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Physiology. 


A knowledge of the structvre and functions of the bauman body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Osbdanis. 





OUR SOCIAL LIABILITY. 


A SERMON ON THE PUBLIC HEALTH, DELIV- 
ERED IN THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, NEW 
YORK, ON SUNDAY, MARCH 19, 1865, 


BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, D.D. 


And he was casting out a devil, and it was dumb. And 
it came to pass, when the devil was gooe out, the dumb 
spake ; and the people wondered. But some of them sad, 
He casteth out devils through Beelzebub, the chief of the 
devils. And others, tempting him, sought of him a sign 
from heaven. But he, knowing their thoughts, said uaio 
them, Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation ; and a house divided against a house faileth. 
—Lvxe xi. 14-17. 

We are learning new and startling lessons in 
the law of social liability, and signally changing 





| yonr attention. 


old opinions, and ceasing our too habitual boast- | 


ing of our individual independence. Not long 
ago, it was the usage of liberal and thoughtful 
persons to regard with dissent, and even with 
positive contempt, not only the disposition of Eu- 


rope and Asia to stand by old thrones and priest- | 
hoods, but even the attachment to old laws and | 


rejudices ; and we seemed to think that this slav- 
teh thralldom had passed away, and that the rule 
of our future is to be for every man to think and 
act for himself in the most perfect individualism, 
as if he were a lonely unit instead of one in a row 
of figures. A certain class of our own citizens, 
who follow the old country ways, have been and 


| it is well to 


are still, not without some reason, a marvel to us; | 


and on Friday, as we saw our streets filled with 


the enormous procession of Irish Catholics who | 


paraded in honor of their national saint, with 
banners expressing not only love for their Eme- 
rald Isle, but for the most thorough-going usages 
of their priesthood and church, we could not 
help contrasting our thoughts and ways with 
theirs, and perhaps setting our independence 
against their bondage. 


[have no disposition to commend their clan- 


nishness, much less their Romanism, yet may we 
not ask whether we may not boast too much of 
our entire independence, and forget the great law 
of social liability which these people so enthusi- 
astically acknowledge, not only in their religion 
and national fellowship, but even in their chari- 
table societies? Who of us can say that we live 
and die to ourselves alone? that we bear only 
our own burdens, and do not share the lot of our 
kindred, friends,and neighbors? This very week 
we have watched the turnings of the wheel that 


shall decide which of us shall bear arms for the | 


country, whether he wishes it or no; and the 
rise or fall of our worldly hopes depends not 
merely upon what we think and do, but upon 
what comes to us from the turn of the public for- 
tunes, the chances of the field, and the market- 
place. Bverything that we buy or sell is not up- 
on our own terms, but at the rate fixed by the 
current standard which depends upon the chang- 
ing tide of affairs, and may be elated or depress- 
ed by some general’s wisdom or folly, or some 
factor’s foresight or rashness. We surely are not 
wholly our own, but we belong to society, and 
are liable to rejoice or to suffer with its vicissi- 
tudes. 

At this season the ritual churches instruct their 
people to fast and pray together, as belonging to 
one spiritual body, and bound to seek together 
divine grace by peculiar self-control and serious- 
ness. e are left to ourselves in these matters 
by our churches to do as we think best, yet we 
are not wholly free by God’s providence and the 
order of events. In some respects, many of us 
have been obliged of late years to simplify our 
tables and scrimp our wardrobes, and wear our 
old clothes and give up our equipages ; and again 
and again we have been virtually in sackcloth 
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and ashes because some leader has been incom- 
oes or some official has been drunk. We suffer 

y whatever evil counsel or evil spirit is let 
loose upon society ; and if sometimes the talking 
devil is abroad in the demagogues, there is never 
a time when the dumb devil of stupidity, igno- 
rance, and misery is not among us in the dirt, 
darkness, disease, and death that speak louder 
than words. 

I am asked by personal friends and a powerful 
and honorable public association to preach a ser- 
mon to-day on the miserable sanitary condition 
of this city, and I do it in my own way, not as a 
politician, nor merely as a sanitary agent, but as 
a Christian minister, who is bound to begin and 
end every appeal with God, the giver of all good 
and the object of all obedience and aspiration. 
May God bless the meditation. In the name of 
the God of nature and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, I enter upon the subject and claim 
Our subject is, Our Social Lia- 
bility in view of the miseries and needs of this 
great city of our home, and especially in view of 
the dumb spirit among us in high places as well 
as low places. 

SANITARY CONDITION OF NEW YORK. 


I. Let us treat the topic first and chiefly in its 
bearing upon the material or pbysical needs of 
the city as presented by our lower class of inhab- 
itants. I am well aware, at the outset, that it is 
an act of self-denial, both in preacher and peo- 
ple, to dwell upon the wretchedness and disease of 
a class of our population. On that very account 
give our thoughts to the subject. 
Self-denial for humanity’s sake is a good ground 
to stand upon, and it is not weakened by consid- 
erations of enlightened self-interest. I will ap- 
peal mainly to high humanity ; but even this prin- 
ciple allows and compels us to regard our own 
welfare as connected with that of the wretched, 
and to see that when the city is divided against 
itself and one part is left to sin and misery, the 
other part suffers, and the whole is in danger of 
falling. Our people are taxed enormously, sur- 
rounded by filth, and exposed to disease and 
death, because the public health is so notoriously 
neglected by our officials, and the city which by 
nature is as beautiful and healthful as any upon 
earth, is, in great part, filthy and sickly beyond 
any of the capitals of the civilized world. 

OUR TAXES. 


Our tax for city and — purposes amounts 
to $15,000,000 for the year, a larger sum than was 
expended y the National Government during the 
administration of John Quincy Adams, and being 
equal to a tax of $200 on every voter. With all 
this outlay, the sanitary care of the city is shame- 
fully neglected, pestilential diseases are fostered 
and allowed to exist to an appalling extent, and the 
average rate of deaths is unexampled in the great 
cities of the Old World or the New. Within two 
days the inspectors found 644 cases of small-pox, 
and in two weeks upward of 1,200 cases ; and in 
two months, January and February of this year, 
1,500 cases. They found also and located no less 
than 1,600 cases of that other most contagious 
and fatal disease, typhus fever, during the last 
year. The rate of death from causes so general 
and uniform as to be regarded inevitable by san- 
itary writers is only 17 in 1,000, while in New 
York for ten years, from 1850 to 1860, omitting 
1854, the rate was nearly double that figure, or 
83 deaths in 1,000 inhabitants; a startling con- 
trast with Philadelphia, where for the same period 
the death rate was but 20 in 1,000; and with 
London, where the rate was 22 in 1,000. It must 
be remembered that for every death there is 
usually found as many as 28 cases of sickness on 
the average, and that in the most pestilential 
quarters of the city the rate of sickness rises as 
high as 50, 60, and even 70 per cent. of the whole 
number of persons. 


OAUSES OF OUR CITY MORTALITY. 


The cause of the fearful amount of sickness 
and death of this city is found to be mainly in 
neglect of sanitary laws; and by the last cen- 
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sus it appeared that among the well-housed class 
the rate of death was from 10 to 17 in 1,000, 
while in tenant-houses the rate was from 50 to 60 
in 1,000. These tenant-houses are of various 
grades, and contain nearly one half of our whole 
population, from the comparatively comfortable 
apartments, in which each family occupies an en- 
tire floor, to the frightful cellars, which reek with 
filth and fester with vice and disease, and which 
contain 18,000 of our population. I do not wish 
to go into the minutiz of all this wretchedness, 
for the details are sickening, and may be more 
profitably read at home. It is believed that the 
death rate may be decreased 30 per cent., and 
from 7,000 to 10,000 lives saved yearly. Set 
this company before our eyes, and try to mnagins 
even the lowest number, 7,000 persons of all 
ages, appearing before us on the way to the grave 
under the charge of our recreant sanitary offi- 
cials, and what a terrible retinue of death haunts 
us, and what a chapter is opened from that Apoc- 
alypse which reveals to us the rider on the pale 
horse and his spectral squadron! It is better for 
us to group all of the conditions and subjects of 
exposure under one general head, and bring all 
under the eye of Christian compassion and the 
rule of Christian beneficence. 


POSSESSED BY A DUMB SPIRIT. 


May we not say that a large class of our peo- 
ple are possessed by a dumb spirit, which in the 
name of the God of nature and humanity we are 
to cast out. The portion of our population that 
suffers most from exposure to dirt, darkness, 
drunkenness, and disease, is virtually dumb to 
the great world, and certainly dumb to the more 
favored portion. Thousands do not speak for 
themselves ; and if represented at all, are repre- 
sented by wily demagogues who speak for them 
as the drover speaks for the dumb creatures in 
his keeping. Almost half the city has no voice 
that is heard in our homes, and presses, and 
churches ; and the voices that pretend to speak 
for the poorest, usually follow a policy that im- 
brutes them more in intemperance and pestilence. 
Who of the loud-mouthed declaimers for the inter- 
est of the ome; and neglected here, have striven 
to lead them to sobriety, neatness, industry, 
health, and purity? Alas! the most eloquent 
pleas for the most wretched are made by facts 
that are more expressive than words and though 
in a certain sense dumb, they speak trumpet- 
tongued. What a fact it is that on an average 
there are over 1,500 cases of each of two most 
fatal and fearful diseases. They say nothing, 
and hear nothing, but these diseases nevertheless 
strike, and sometimes they strike the very per- 
sons thought most exempt from the blow; and 
many a fond parent is laid low without wae 
and many a fine child is snatched away. Surely 
the dumb spirit is among us, and our whole body 
politic is possessed. How are we to cast him 
out? Not by another spirit like himself, not by 

rejudice or passion, partisanship or fanaticism. 
We are not to fight Satan by Satan, or try to cast 
out devils by Beelzebub the prince of devils, 
but in the name of the living God and in the use 
of all the healing powers of nature and of grace. 
The age of exceptional miracles may have passed, 
but the kingdom of divine forces and manifesta- 
tions has not passed away. The form of the man- 
ifestations has changed, but the power remains, 
and ought to act with new efficiency as means 
abound and methods are understood. God is 
ready now as of old to heal the sick and strength- 
en the lame and make the dumb speak, the deaf 
hear, and the blind see, and more cures are per- 
formed now by Christian people than were 
formed in the days of the Apostles, but in quite a 
different way. Our reasonable faith claims all the 
laws of nature and all the arts of healing as pow- 
ers of God; and our enlightened Christian wis- 
dom goes into infected districts, among the sick, 
the blind and dumb, and demented, and brings 
the benign agencies of heaven to bear upon all 
that wretchedness with marvelous results. The 
light, air, water, ull pure food, and worthy shel- 
ter, and good neighborhood, and innocent recrea- 
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tions, and beautiful arts, are gifts of God and 
powers of healing. One can not help wishing that 
our religious methods moved in the line of such 
agency, and that the priests who have such influ- 
ence over their people would review their Lenten 
code and their forms of exorcism, think it more 
important to forbid dirt and drunkenness than 
to proscribe meat, to think cleanliness more sacred 
than fish and eggs, and to try to drive out the 
evil spirit by air, light, water, whitewash, and 
drainage, and not merely by bell, book, and 
candle. 
WHAT Is IT? 

If any hearer asks me what I mean by tne 
dumb devil, whether a personal, disembodied spir- 
it, or a bodily disease, I reply that the human 
marks of the presence of the dumb spirit are one 
thing, and the question as to the invisible cause 
of that presence is another thing. I call that 
man ssed of a devil who is so far given over 
to evil that it becomes automatic or involuntary, 
like his breath or the circulation of his blood. 
Every bad habit, however formed, seems to end in 
such possession, and they who live in filth, and 
darkness, and drunkenness, and disease are likely 
to be thus by a bad spirit that insists 
on staying till the conditions are changed and 
the habit is broken. What invisible powers are 
at work in such possession may not be clean, 
and it is not essential to our faith or our virtue 
whether we accept the pneumatology of the old 
orthodoxy and the new spiritualism, or rest in the 
scientific solution of the phenomena and ascribe 
the mischief to the infraction of natural laws, as 
most of us have been in the habit of doing. 

The dumb spirit has been again and again cast 
out by true means, and the dumb has spoken in 
the voice of reason, conscience, and faith, and 
glorified God. Let the work be done in God’s 
name, and religion wins new power with the very 
class sometimes disposed to doubt or deny its 
claims. Let it be distinctly seen that the gospel 
of Christ claims all utilities and truths as its own, 
and makes all science and art begin and end in 
God’s wisdom and goodness, and a new day of 
humanity will break upon us, and the shameful 
wrong that divides the kingdom of God against 
itself by setting the powers of nature against the 
means of grace will be done away. 


SPEAK OUT. . 


What encouragement and help are secured to 
our higher civilization by quickening the minds 
and opening the lips of those who are now held 
by the dumb spirit! Imagine the 18,000 of our 
population who live in dark, damp cellars, visited 
by a true and efficient sanative commission, and 
taken out of their dens into the light and air cf 
God, and the society and speech of rational and 
moral beings ; how great and benign the transfor- 
mation! How could there fail to be some utterance 
of faith and wisdom and charity from the very 
souls before with the dumb spirit? The 
most thrilling literature and eloquence of Chris- 
tendom have come from those who have been 
outcasts and prodigals, and who have been re- 
claimed. What prayers and hymns and lessons 
would be added to this great treasury of peni- 
tence, in a great city like ours, if the whole pop- 
ulation were baptized in the full sense of the term, 
and the water were not only a poetic but an ac- 
tual symbol, and stood for the purity that makes 
all things clean! Among the sad, and even among 
the erring and the wretched, there are thousands 
of persons of once promising gifts and of precious 
aptitudes and capacities. How much want, pain, 
vice, disappointment, despair there is that is 
dumb to the world, yet has a depth of experience 
to tell, and might have a depth of contrition and 
peace to tell that all society might well wish to 
hear! Could the wretched by sanitary arts in 
unison with moral and spiritual ministry, be 
brought within true Christian fellowship in a 
great city like ours, what a voice would come 
from them to the church and the world! We 
might not expect all the confessions to rest upon 
the same creeds and all the reformed purposes to 





move upon the same paths of administration. 
But the great human heart would be heard speak- 
ing out its better instincts and aspirations in un- 
mistakable tones, and giving glory to God the 
Father of all for his providence and grace. 


DUTY OF THE UPPER CLASS. 


II. In what has been said thus far, there may | 


be danger of our being haughty and self-compla- 
cent in view of miseries and frailties that are be- 
low our level, and even in our pity we may refuse 
fellowship with suffering as we cry unclean, un- 
clean as to those in comparison with whom we 
think ourselves pure. Let us look to ourselves 
and consider whether the favored half of the city 
have not much to answer for in the exposures of 
the less favored half. Are we not worldly, plea- 
sure-loving, thoughtless, and ungodly in our 
great neighborly relations? and do we not look 
upon this great city too much as a refectory where 
we may live daintily, or a hotel where we feast 
and be feasted luxuriously, or a market where we 
may sell our commodities, or a theater where we 
may enjoy the performance, or a parlor where we 
may indulge in the freest gossip, or a news-rooms 
where the ends of the earth bring their teachings 
together ; and too little as a of God’s king- 
dom, a portion of his church, a city of his juris- 
diction, for whose welfare we are all in some mea- 
sure responsible? Are we not allowing our best 
gifts to be hidden or to be perverted to wrong 
uses, giving to enervating pleasures or dissipating 
indulgences the talents that God asks for himself 
and our neighbor? Is there not a great deal of 
the dumb spirit among the more favored classes 
of society, and are not many of them yet to 
learn the true tone of humanity, the living word 
of God and his gospel? It may be that the arti- 
ficial manners, and conventional ways, and selfish 
luxury, and systematic ostentation, and studied 
disguises, and languid energy, and halting convic- 
tions of the prosperous may be an offset to the de- 
moralizing influence of the want and exposure of 
the wretched classes in respect to the highest 
virtues and graces. No man of intelligence in- 
deed can fail to note and bless the large elements 
of virtue and religion that are found among us 
in combination with favored position. But is 
our social tone, on the whole, positively Chris- 
tian? Is there not more polish than solidity, 
more keenness than wisdom, more decorum than 
rectitude, more courtesy than good-will? Is the 
upper register of our speech in voice and tune? 
Does the true humanity speak out, or is it not 
dumb, as dumb in the heated air and enfeebling 
pleasures of our comfortable and sometimes mag- 
nificent homes as it is in the dirt and damp and 
dark and disease of those miserable dens and 
cellars ? 

Many can talk in the honeyed phrases of the 
mode, and many can sing according to the best 
schooling of the costliest Italian masters of mu- 
sic, but how many can speak the language of the 
human reason and the human heart and bear 
glad tidings of great joy with that ministry of the 
voice that at once makes the speaker’s own being 
whole by integrating all power of body and soul 
in his word, as the church bell voices and inte- 
grates the whole pile with its note, and also makes 
thé hearer whole by the healing tone that carries 
health in its breath, as summer airs carry balm 
in their breeze. 

ELEMENTS OF OUR GREATNESS. 

What would our great city be if all of its bet- 
ter elements spoke out as they should for nature, 
humenity, and God? What rich resources there 
are here in the very varieties of our population ! 
and what a consummation will come when their 
higher mind speaks out and their differences are 
integrated into a generous public spirit! Celtic 
enthusiasm and Germanic independence and our 
American thrift are capable of meeting as never 
before upon the high plane of national and civic 
loyalty, not to say of humane and Christian fel- 
lowship. The very traits that are now open to 
caricature will rise into worth and power. The 
Celt will be seem to bring a spirit of organization 








that will not stop with priestly rule, and the Ger- 
man will prove himself not a mere denier of des- 
tism and a champion of self-will, but an up- 
uilder of moral order and a friend of humanity 
and religion, while the American will develop 
his large disposition, and prove that much as he 
loves to make money, he loves better to spend it 
for its true worth. Sometimes we have glimpses 
in our best hours and associations of this high 
fellowship of the nationalities ; and our personal 
friends from so many lands give an idea of what 
our civic life may be, when the house is no more 
divided against itself, but its ruling powers are 
given to the common welfare. 

Let our upper classes do their part in the good 
work, nor think that they do right because they 
do not mean to do positive wrong. It is wro' 
to do nothing, and indifference may be the fa 
millstone that drags the body politic into ruin. 
Inertia is a gigantic power, not only in the mere 
weight of massive inorganic bodies, but in the 
composition of organic substances. The laziest of 
all the great gases is, strange to say, found in all 
deadly combustibles,and nitrogen is explosive sim- 
ply because it is so passive as to part so easily with 
the mischief that it holds in charge. What niter 
is to gunpowder, so is indifference to society ; and 
wherever the upper classes are indifferent to the 
public good, the restraints of society are with- 
drawn, and mobs and miseries are sure to come. 


SCIENCE THE PIONEER OF GOD'S KINGDOM. 


Why not rebuke the reigning indifference and 
urge the union of the sometimes opposing inter- 
ests of society, especially the three leading inter- 
ests, capital, education, and labor, for the public 
health and welfare? These ought to be friends, 
for their affinity is deeply seated, while their hos- 
tility is but on the surface. Let the best repre- 
sentatives of each speak for the whole, and a 
marvelous change will come over the body poli- 
tic. The dumb spirit will be cast out, and it will 
be seen that the mind of the community has a 
voice, and capitalist, scholar, and workman set 
their mind upon the same enlightened policy and 
work together for mutual good. What a con- 
gress that would be which would best represent 
these three great interests of the city, and assem- 
ble the wisest and noblest representatives of our 
wealth and intelligence and our industry ! 

In the order of divine Providence, we may ex- 
pect some memorable awakenings of the general 
mind from above, by that spiritual light that 
never deserts our race and shines sometimes in 
dark hours when its ray is least looked for. But 
that light is not shut off, but rather brightened 
by fidelity to the work put before us. Probably 
the new humanity that is to open God’s kingdom 
to men will be ushered in by a union of all well- 
disposed men upon the simplest principles of rea- 
son and conscience. It may be that science is to 
be the pioneer of the new Catholicity, and we are 
to meet together around the flowing water, in 
the cheering light and wholesome air; and when 
we agree to give and take these common things, 
upon true principles of knowledge and skill, it 
will be seen that they are the conditions of a 
higher fellowship—that they are at the founda- 
tion of a divine order of life—the heralds of that 
social order in which the eternal Word is the light, 
and the eternal Spirit is the breath, and God’s 
own love is the organic law of the whole social 
economy. 

Surely we are warranted in some high visions 
of the future of this great city from its marvel- 
ous history. Its wealth and arts and schools and 
asylums and churches have risen like a dream ; 
and Babel as the city sometimes appears, its hete- 
rogeneous elements have wonderfully united in 
some of the noblest public works, such as our 
aqueducts and our great park. God help us to 
still nobler results. The city of God that was un- 
vailed to the seer of Patmos as descending from 
heaven, is descending still ; and in the best hours 
of our life in this metropolis, we have some 
glimpses of its glory, and bathe in its rivers and 
taste of its tree of life. 



































@ur Social Relations. 
Ob, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 


HINTS FOR HUSBANDS. 








Wut the time ever come when one half the 
world will not be giving good advice at the point 
of the tongue and pen, and the other half repu- 
diating it, with a barbed conviction of its fitness 
and necessity rankling in their bosoms all the 
while? Possibly—in the sunshine of millennial 
days; but then the millennial days are some 
years off, as yet, and in the meantime are we past 
improvement? 

After all, this “ good advice” is rather a thank- 
less piece of business. People don’t exactly like 
to have their mental window-blinds thrown open 
and all the dust and débris of their inner lives 
placed under the merciless glare of microscopic 
lenses. Mrs. Jones may have a pug nose and red 
hair, but nobody ventures to tell Mrs. Jones of 
these facts, and why shouldn’t the world preserve 
a similar reticence in regard to Mrs. Jones’ ob- 
liquities of habit and daily life? No reason on 
earth, except that the world is singularly incon- 
sistent on some points! 

Until somebody furnishes us with a satisfactory 
answer to the above question, we reserve the 
privilege of mildly jogging the elbow in regard 
to one or two disputed and uncertain points on 
the great subject of matrimonial equality—in 
short, giving the aforesaid public a few pithy 
“Hints for Husbands.” May they be duly ap- 
preciated, and taken ! 

Open your purse-strings, firstly. If your wife 
is worthy of the name, take our word for it, you 
will have no occasion to regret your liberality. 
Don’t keep her so miserably cramped for money 
that all the pleasant little surprises and luxuries 
of life are totally beyond her reach ; calico and 
shoe-strings are not the only things to be purchas- 
ed in this world. A man who rolls up his eyes 
and groans forebodingly when his wife brings 
home a three-cent bunch of violets or a pot of 
verbenas, among the spinach and cutlets in her 
market basket, ought to be sent to the penitenti- 
ary. What would your business partner say if 
you locked up the funds and obliged him to come 
crawling to you for every ten-cent piece he want- 
ed to use, with a humble statement of what he 
desired to invest in? Isn’t your wife a partner 
for life? And has she no rights to be considered ? 
** She don’t know how to spend money judicious- 
ly!” No, and she never will, unless she bas a 
chance to try the experiment. As well may you 
try to learn to swim in a quart bowl as endeavor 
to acquire the art of true economy on the nig- 
gardly sum that is doled out, with “My dear, 
don’t you think you might get along with a /ittle 
less money in these hard times ?” 

(Ob, girls, girls! what a thing it is to contem- 
plate the majesty of manhood !) 

Give her a little change sometimes. Don’t im- 
agine thut the promenade from cellar to kitchen 
and from cradle to laundry constitutes a sufficient 
variety for woman’s daily life. Even your horses 
are taken out for regular exercise, and isn’t a 








woman of almost as much consequence as a 
horse? Invite her to walk with you ; try and see 
if you can not win back the faded roses of her 
girl-days. Even setting aside the trifling consid- 
eration of sentiment or affection, is it not for your 
interest to keep that delicate bit of mechanism 
the world calls “ your wife,” in good * running 
order ?”’ 

Talk to her about the current topics of the day. 

Don’t retire behind the newspaper, like a bear 
behind the bars of his cage, with a short “ Don’t 
bother me!”? when she ventures to speak, and 
then profess unbounded surprise because she 
doesn’t know all about the floating news to which 
a chance neighbor happens to allude. “It is 
surprising how little interest women take in these 
things!” Very! but not half so surprising as the 
obtuseness displayed by their husbands in the 
matter. Chat with them about books, war, and 
politics ; let them see that you consider them in 
the light of reasoning beings. It is just possible 
that you may be surprised now and then by the 
dawning sparkle of an idea in their female brains. 
At all events, isn’t it worth the trial ? 

Don’t put your extinguishing foot on the social 
chat, which all men are too apt to characterize 
under the sarcastic epithet of ‘‘ gossip.” Itis a bad 
sign for a woman’s tongue to be sealed in her hus- 
band’s presence. Let her talk about the neigh- 
bors just as much as she pleases, as long as she 
looks at the sunny side of things. After all, what 
is the difference between your critical dissection 
of Jonas Jefferson, the candidate for member of 
Congress, and your wife’s spicy remarks concern- 
ing Mrs. Jonas Jefferson’s ways and manners? 
Men never gossip —they only “ discuss.”” Where 
is the harm? Why were people tossed together 
into a sort of social conglomeration if they were 
not meant to talk abont each other, and visit each 
other, and share all the trials and vicissitudes of 
life together ? 

Make a litile allowance for her share of the 
great inheritance of human nature. Don’t expect 
her to smile in unmoved serenity when children 
are ungovernable, servants are in high rebellion, 
and husband comes home cross and hungry. If 
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[May, 
when he would step forward in an instant to ren- 
der a like service to any other lady. Give her 
your arm when she is weary ; carry her vail and 
parasol and little trumperies ; pick up her pocket 
handkerchief without saying “Now I wonder 
why you can't hold on to your traps!” Notice 
her new dresses ; give a complimentary word to 
the curls she has arranged with special reference 
to your taste, and don’t put your destroying foot 
on the lustrous trail of her pet dress without a 
conciliatory “I beg your pardon.” Because a 
man has married a woman, does it necessarily fol- 
low that thenceforward he is to be exonerated 
from all the duties of ordinary civility toward 
her? By all the wedding rings in Christendom, 
nol 

Let her know that she is held in tender remem- 
brance by you. A woman's life at best—that is, 
a married woman’s life—is but a monotonous re- 
currence of daily duties and daily cares. Men 
have some change—some variety. The gray, 
leaden atmosphere of domestic vocations does 
not hang eternally over their horizon. But wo- 
men——we have heard of people’s becoming in- 
sane through close confinement in round rooms, 
with nothing to relieve the white, everlasting 
sameness—no breaks—no blessed relief of angle 
or shadow. The lives of some women are round 
rooms. 

Therefore, do not ignore her. Bring her some 
little trifle, when you come home at night—some- 
thing that shall recall the old tender flushes to 
her cheek and the forgotten dimples to her lips. 
It need not necessarily be an expensive or elab- 
orate gift. A flower, a book, a basket of rose- 
checked peaches, or a newspaper—our old friend 
the “American PurenoLocicaL JournaL” for 
example. She will value it for your sake, and it 
will be a more efficacious tonic to her failing sys- 
tem than all the medicines in the pharmacopeia. 

Now it is not to be supposed that these hints 
are addressed to hardened malefactors who knock 
their wives down with pokers, or to the dull, 


| gross, idea-less people who have married because 


she is a little petulant, don’t bang doors by way | 
| promptly, buttons sewed on carefully, and the 


of soothing ber temper. Just remember that a 
pleasant word or two, the touch of a kindly hand, 
or the light of a pitying eye, will act like oil on 
the troubled waters. Even men are known to get 
out of patience sometimes, therefore be not as- 
tonished at woman’s occasional lapse of self- 
control! 

Help your wife in the government and manage- 
ment of the little domestic kingdom. Don’t 
“shirk” your share of discipline or instruction. 
Study your children’s brains and physiognomies ; 
learn their peculiarities, moral and mental, and 
impress upon their minds that “father” is not a 
mere abstraction to be beld up, an avenging ter- 
ror, before their eyes, or a convenience to pay 
school bills and provide daily food, but a tender, 
loving friend, whose constant sympathy invites 
their childish confidence. 

Don’t suppose it at all derogatory to your dig- 
nity to remember the small sweet courtesies of 
life where your wife is concerned. Why should a 
man be ashamed of politeness to his own wife, 





they wanted housekeepers, and are perfectly in- 
different as to whether the said housekeepers are 
contented or miserable, as long as dinner is ready 


kettle boiling regularly according to contract. 
These two classes are beyond reform, and one is 
about as amiable and beautiful as the other. 
Nothing but the gallows will ever bring these 
thick-skulled sinners to repentance, and it is not 
to them that we are speaking. 

But there are good-hearted, unthinking, unrea- 
soning people who err simply through lack of 
consideration. Will they take hints? We havea 
certain sympathy with the kind-humored jolly fel- 
low who answers promptly, when he is asked wh 
he did not strive to lift the burden from his wite’s 
tired shoulders—“ Never thought of it!” We 
want to refresh his memory—to cause him to 
“think of it.” He is seifish—but after all, it is 
not an unredeemable selfishness ! 

Nor would we have it supposed that we regard 
the wives as having reached worldly perfection. 
By no means. We may have one or two hints to 
drop to them, next month, but for the present we 
have said our say. And if somebody’s husband 
chances, as he undoubtedly will, to cast his Jove- 
like eyes over these heartfelt remonstrances, why, 
we hope somebody’s wife will reap the benefit of 
his meditations thereon. 


Mrs. George Wasnineton WYLLYs. 
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VICTOR HUGO. 
THE PROSORIPT IN A NEW LIGHT. 





Tus Guernsey Star contains an account of the 
faneral of Emily du Patron, which took place not 
long since on that island, and at which Victor 
Hugo, the celebrated French poet and political 
exile, feeling himself indebted to the deceased for 
her hospitality to him, came forward to pro- 
nounce the funeral oration. He said : 

“ Within a few weeks we have been occupied 
with two sisters—the one we have married, and 
now we are burying the other. Such is the per- 
petual agitation of life. Let us bow, my breth- 
ren, before inflexible destiny. And let us bow 
with hope. Our eyes are made to weep, but they 
are also made to see. a 
fer, but it is made also to believe.” After con- 
tinuing in an eloquent strain, M. Hugo concluded 
as follows : “ And now I, who am speaking. why 
am I here? What brings me to this grave? By 
what right do I address the dead? Who am 
I? Nothing! But I am wrong—I am some- 
thing. I am a proscript. Yesterday exiled 
by violence—to-day a voluntary exile. A pro- 
script is a vanquished, a calumniated, a perse- 
cuted man, a man wounded by fate and disinber- 
ited by his country ; a proscript is an innocent 
man weighed down by a malediction. His bless- 
ing ought to have a virtue in it. I bless this 

ve. I bless the noble and gracious being 
that lies there. In the desert we find the oasis, in 
exile we meet with souls. Emily du Putron has 
been one of the lovely souls that we have met 
with. I come to pay her the debt owing by 
a proscript whom she has consoled. I bless her 
in the dark profound. In the name of the 
sorrows whereon she blandly beamed ; in the 
name of the trials of destiny which for her 
are ended, but which continue for us; in the 
name of terrestrial things which once she hoped 
for, and of celestial things which she now ob- 
tains ; in the name of all she loved, I bless this 
lifeless being. I bless her in her beauty, in her 
youth, in her innocence, in her life, and in her 
death. I bless her in her white sepulchral robe, 
in her home which sbe has left desolate, in her 
coffin which her mother has filled with flowers, 
and which God is about to fill with stars.” 


The following paragraph, which we find else- 
where, is another evidence that the great writer’s 
heart is as tender and as true as his intellect 
is clear and strong ; which agrees perfectly with 
the phrenological indications of his magnificent 
head. 


“ He makes it a point in his regular work to 
feed the poor children of his neighborhood, once 
every fortnight, with a generous and wholesome 
dinner. Both he and his lady superintend the ar- 
rangements personally, and help the little ones to 
their anticipated enjoyment. M. Hugo does this 
charitable act in obedience to a practical sug- 
gestion of the commissioners of France to exam- 
ine and report on the cause of sickness and death 
of so large a proportion of the children of the poor 
born in that kingdom, the cause having been 
found to be the want of nothing but nourishing 
food. Here is indeed a true charity, performed 
in the very way calculated to be of benefit to all 
concerned.” . 


ee oe 
RIGHT—WRONG. 


As the star is from the sea— 
And the known from mystery— 
And the earth seems from the sky, 
So is Right from Wrong, heaven high. 
GALENA. 
> om 


Cuaracter is mainly molded by the cast of the 
minds that surround it.— Tupper. 





Our heart is made to suf- | 





Poetry. 


Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power.—Bafley, 








THE MOTHER. 


I LooKsp upon an infant child, 
And marked its features meek and mild, 
While on it gazed and sweetly smiled— 
Its mother. 
She watches it with ceaseless care, 
While in her heart she breathes a prayer, 
Which enters heaven and whispers there— 
“A mother.” 
Untiringly three anxious years 
She watches it ’mid hopes and fears, 
One bringing joy, the other tears— 
To mother. 
Disease, alas! that cruel foe, 
Invades her bome and lays her low, 
Upon a bed of pain and woe— 
That mother. 
She knew her life was closing fast, 
That she should kiss her child the last, 
That it would have, ere night was past— 
No mother. 
It wae her last sad, parting kiss, 
For morning found ber soul in bliss! 
Oh! think how much that child will miss 
Dear mother. 


Muppie Fors, Inp. O. M. 8. 
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ASPIRATION, 


As the floweret striveth upward, 
From the gross, detaining earth, 
So the soul of man—immortal— 
Seeks the haven of its birth: 
But the flower is of the earthly, 
And the soul ef man is /ree— 
Free from every earth-born fetter 
Of materiality. 
Ever longing for ascension 
To the regions heavenly fair, 
Sighing for a new dimension 
In the realms where angels are ; 
Ever yearning for attainment 
Of the mysteries to be, 

Free from earth through all the eons 
Of the Age, Eternity. GALENA. 
ee 
CRIMINAL LUNATICS IN ENGLAND. 


Ay interesting account of a visit to the Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum at Broadmoor, England, appeared 
recently in the London Times. Of the inmates 
and their occupations the writer says : 

“ Broadmoor now contains nearly five hundred 
inmates—about four hundred men and fifty or 
sixty women. With a few rare exceptions nearly 
all are homicides, and we are probably much 
within the mark when we say that the victims of 
their united crimes would amount to nearly one 
thousand. Here one may occasionally see a 
female croquet party on the lawn, the players in 
which have been guilty in the aggregate of some 
thirty murders; or on the men’s side, playing at 
bagatelle, a little group, with each of whose 
crimes all England at one time rung. Entering 
one of the large blocks devoted to the men, the 
visitor passes at once to the sitting, dining, and 
recreation rooms, which are all on the ground 
floor, the dormitories and infirmaries being above. 





THE CRIMINAL TYPE. 

“In the sitting-room, which is nearly always 
full, the first thing which strikes him on entrance 
is, a8 @ rule, the criminal type of all the faces. 
Any who have been in the habit of visiting our 
great convict prisons know what we mean by 
this expression. The low mental organization 
which one always finds associated with crime in 
the common run of criminals, the small head, 
narrow and receding forehead, and restless, fur- 
tive eyes, are at Broadmoor intensified, and in 
most cases accompanied with a weakly, under- 
sized physical development. Small ill-formed 
heads, narrow stooping shoulders, weak limbs, 
and shuffling, hesitating gait, are the rule among 
them. [The offspring of low, dissipated, or dis- 
eased parentage in most cases; and what else 
could be expected? ‘A tree may be known by 
its fruits.”] These are the occupants of a ‘ block’ 
of a hundred, and are what they always call 
themselves, her ‘ majesty’s pleasure people,’ that 
is, people acquitted of murder on the ground of 
insanity, and sentenced to imprisonment during 
her majesty’s pleasure, 

OCCUPATION AND GENERAL APPEARANCE. 

“Some are reading, some are writing, some 
playing draughts, a few shambling to and fro in 
moody silence like caged animals, while some sit 
staring with blank intensity upon the opposite 
wall, from which they never move their eyes. 
Here comes one who was, when at large, more 
dangerous to her majesty than Oxford himself, 
hopelessly mad from a vain love of notoriety, 
which he thinks he has attained, as the grand 
strut with which he enters the room shows clearly 
enough. [Excessive and perverted Approbative- 
ness and Self-Esteem.] The once terrible Captain 
Johnston is here now, cured to a mild and inof- 
fensive idiocy ; and here, too, is Macnaughten, as 
really mad as when he killed poor Mr. Drummond. 
Here is a non-commissioned officer, whose murder 
of his wife and family some years ago shocked 
all England. His only anxiety now is about his 
good-conduct medal. {Excessive Approbative- 
ness again.] Here, too, are several whom we have 
already alluded to as having been in asylums 
before for attempted murder, who have been dis- 
charged as cured, and having then perpetrated 
murder outright, have been committed to stay 
here for evermore. As a rule, those reading are 
the half-cured, and these seldom speak or are 
spoken to. Those writing so intensely are gener- 
ally preparing interminable memorials to the 
Home Secretary, or keeping the most insane of 
diaries to show the commissioners in lunacy as 
proofs of their cure and reasons for their dis- 
charge.”’ [Not knowing, poor things, how warped 
and crazy they are. This should be a warning 
to those who “ dissipate” by the use of alcoholic 
liquors, tobacco, opium, etc., and who neglect to 
take regular sleep and pbysical exercise, by which 


the bodily organs and mental machinery are kept 
in working order. Finally, all men and women 
need the restraining and consoling influences of 
true religion, to fortify and keep them on the 
track.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


re 


“Tne happiest of pillows is not that which 
love first presses; it is that which death hath 
frowned on, and past over.” —Aspasia to Pericles. 
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Fre. 1.—Dracram. 


“ Signs of Character.” 





Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
Por soul is form, and doth the body make.-—Spenser. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


CAUSALITY (36).—Fr. Causalité.—Tae supposed 
faculty of tracing effec's to their causes.— Webster. 

Philosophers, in their explanation of natural phenomena 
byr ing, always supp or admit some cause, and 








then develop their subject by mental induction according | 


to it. It seems to me, therefore, that the special faculty of 
the cerebral parts on either side of Comparison examines 
causes, considers the relations between cause an! effect, 
and prompts men to ask why ?—Spurzheim, 

Perception of the relation between cause and effect. 
Comparison seizes the general relations between objects, 





but Causality ascends beyond juxtaposition and relations; | 


it penetrates the manner in which effects and their causes 
are connected together, seizes the action of one body on 
another, and traces the result of that action.— Broussais. 

Causality perceives the dependencies of phenomena, 
and foralshes the idea of causation. It impresses us with 
an irresistible conviction, that every phenomenon or 
change in nature is caused by something, and hence, by 
successive steps, leads us to the great Cause of all.— 
Combe. 

Location.—Causality is situated in the upper 
part of the forehead (36, fig. 1), on each side of 
Comparison, which occupies the center. The two 
together, when both are large, give great fullness 
to that portion of the forehead, as seen in fig. 3. 

/ Puystogyomicat, Sien.—The organ of 
( Causality being situated in the forehead, 
where phrenology and physiognomy 
blend or run into each other, as it were, 
we seem to need no other sign of this 
faculty than that furnished by the size 
and form of the parts where its organ 
is located. Dr. Redfield, however, de- 

Fre. 9. scribes what he calls the faculty of 
Reasoning @ priori (one of the functions of Cau- 
sality), the sign of which he says is the upward 
curve of the wing of the nose, as shown in fig 2. 
This sign may be observed largely developed in 
the faces of Gall (fig. 4) and Lavater, as repre- 
sented in the portraits we have of them, and they 
manifested the faculty in the way they studied 


© character. 
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The action of Causality gives a tendency to 
incline the head forward, as shown in fig. 3, unless 
its influence be counteracted by large Self-Esteem. 

Fonction.—The function of this faculty is so 
well described by Dr. Spurzheim, that we can 
hardly do better than to quote his remarks here. 
He says: “ The effects of Causality are immense ; 
the cultivation of fields, plantation of trees, all the 
artificial enjoyments of the external and internal 
senses, the invention of instruments of all kinds, 
in short, all which man produces by art, depends 
on this faculty. It is the fountain of resources. 
It knows the conditions under which events hap- 
pen, brings these to bear, and produces effects ; 
for man can not create, he can only imitate 
nature; he can not attain final causes, which 
nevertheless must exist; all he can know is the 
succession of phenomena, and if one uniformly 
succeed another, the preceding is considered as 
the cause and the succeeding as the effect. 

“This succession of events may take place 


without being perceived. To this end a special | 


faculty is given to man. Animals do many things 





Fic. 3.—Emanvurt Kant 


instinctively according to laws, but they do not 
know them or their cause; while man by this 
power has the irresi+tible conviction, that every 
phenomenon of nature has its cause, and is led 
by successive steps to the first cause. Further, 
in considering the actions of man, we must admit 
motives or moving causes from which they pro- 
ceed. The law of causation can not be too much 
recommended and attended to. 





ee enn ne 





determines the relations and right employment of 
the feelings, but does not produce them. 

“Thus the faculty of individuality makes us 
acquainted with objects, that of eventuality with 
events; comparison points out their identity, 





Fro. 4.—Dr. Ga. 
analogy, or difference, and finds out their har- 
mony ; finally, causality desires to know the causes 
of all occurrences. Consequently these faculties 
together, pointing out general principles and 
laws, and drawing conclusions, inductions, or 
corollaries, constitute the truly philosophic under- 
standing.” 

ILLustRaTIVe ExamMpLes.—Mr. Combe illustrates 
the action of this faculty as follows: “ A gentle- 
man in a boat was unexpectedly desired to steer. 
He took hold of the helm, hesitated a moment 
what to do, and then steered with just effect. 
Being asked why he hesitated, he replied, ‘1 was 
unacquainted with steering, and required to think 
how the helm acts.’ He was requested to explain 
how thinking led him to the point, and replied, 
‘ That he knew, from study, the theory of the helm’s 
action ; that he just ran over in his mind the 
water's action upon it, and its action on the boat, 
and then he saw the whole plainly before him.’ 
He had a full Causality, and not much Individual- 
ity. A person with great Individuality and 
Eventuality, and little Causality, placed in a 
similar situation, would have tried the experiment 
of the belm’s action, to come to a knowledge of 
the mode of steering ; he would have turned it to 
the right hand and to the left, observed the effect, 
and then acted accordingly; and he might have 
steered during his whole subseqnent life, without 
knowing anything more about the matter.” 

Causality is a fountain of resources. Place an 
individual in whom it is small, in new circum- 


| stances, and he will be helpless and bewildered ; 


“Comparison and causality combined constitute | 


reason, which has its laws, and depends on the 
activity of the other faculties. Without causality, 
no argumentative reasoning ; without great com- 
parison, no comprehensive views, and no nice 
distinction. Reason, however, or the reflective 
faculties, are no sure guide for themselves alone, 
though they are the most important powers of the 
mind. They themselves decide, but the object 
to be judged must be furnished. In intellect, 
sound judgment requires strong reflective facul- 
ties and sound knowledge, and to judge soundly of 
the feelings, as of the moral and religious nature 
of man, great reflective faculties and the activity 
of the special feelings are necessary. Reason 





while another, in whom it is large, will show his 
superiority in a similar situation by adopting his 
line of action to the existing conditions and mak- 
ing them subservient to his ends. A mechanic 
with little Causality will be at a stand if his 
ordinary tools be wanting, or something be re- 
quired of him which he is not accustomed to do. 
Another, having this faculty largely developed, 
will find or invent substitutes for his accustomed 
implements, and apply known general principles 
to the new processes he is required to practice ; 
and the same remark in substance will apply to 
any profession or pursuit. 

Dr. Gall speaks of a cast molded on the head 
of Kant, the great metaphysical philosopher, after 
his death, in which he found an extraordinary 
prominence in the region assigned to Causality, 
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or, as he termed it, Metaphysical Depth of Thought. 
He adds: “ Afterward we became acquainted with 


Fichte, and found the same region still more 


prominent than in Kant. We also saw the same 
organization in Schelling.” 

As examples of large Causality we may men- 
tion Plato, Socrates, Bacon, Montaigne, Galileo, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Franklin, Cuvier, Gall, Na- 
poleon, Dupuytren, Condillac, Fourier, Brunel, 
Wordsworth, and Webster. 

Do Antmmats Reason?—M. Vimont admits 
Causality in the elephant, the dog, and the orang- 
outang, and attributes this faculty to an analogous 


organ occupying the same situation as in man; | 


and Broussais seems to take the same ground, 
giving the dog, particularly, great credit for his 
reasoning power. Mr. Combe dissents from this 
view, and thinks that what is supposed to be 
reason is merely a modification of instinct. For 
a full exposition of this subject see “ Instinct and 
Reason” in Pureno.ocican Journat for July, 
1864, p. 12. 

CAUTIOUSNESS (11).—Fr. Circonapection.—The 
quality of being cautious; provident care; circumspec- | 
tion; prudence with regard to danger.— Webster. 

It was necessary tyat man and brutes should be endowed 
with a faculty to foresee certain events, to give them a 
presentiment of certain circumstances, and to prompt 
them to provide against danger. Without such a disposi- 
tion they would have lived only for the present, and been 
incapable of taking any measures for the future.—Gall. . 

I do not believe, with Dr. Gall, that this faculty foresees. 
It is, in my opinion, blind and without reflection, though 
it may excite the reflective fuculies. It incites us to take 
precautions ; it doubts, says but, and continually exclaims, 
take care !—Spuraheim. 

Fear is a positive sentiment, and not the meré want of 
courage ; and it appears to me that this faculty produces 
that feeling. The tendency of the sentiment is to make 
the individual apprehend danger, and this leads him to 
hesitate before he acts, and to look to consequences that 
he may be assured of safety.— Cumbe. 

This term (cérconapection) expresses the idea of looking 
around one—an action which implies a desire to avoid 
danger and place one’s self in security.— Broussais. 


Location.—The place of the organ of Cautious- 
ness, as indicated by its number (11), is on the 
upper, lateral, and posterior part of the head, 
and near the middle of the parietal bone. When 
large, the head is very broad at that point, as in 
fig. 5, while a deficiency gives quite another 
shape to the skull, as in fig. 6. To find Cautious- 
ness on the living head, take the back part of the 
ear as the starting-point and draw a perpendicular 
line upward, and where the head begins to round 
off to form the top is the location of the organ. 





Fre. 5. Fie. 6. 


PrystoGvomicaL Sien.—-This Dr. Redfield thinks 
is the breadth of the face at the angle of the jaws 
(fig. 7, a), or the distance through between one 
angle and the other. We do not consider this 
sign established, but place the alleged discovery 
on record here, in order that it may be brought 
to the test of general observation. 

The action of this organ raises the head and 
body, and gives the former a rotary motion as in 





| looking on all sides, whence the French name 
| given to the faculty by Spurzheim—Circonspec- 
tion, to look around one’s self. 

Founcrion.—A full 
development of this 
faculty is essential 
to a prudent, con- 
siderte character. 
It is one of the re- 
straining powers of 
the mind, and pre- 
vents the propelling 
forces of our nature 





Fig. 7. 
from plunging us into difficulty and danger. Per- 
| sons having it well developed, Dr. Gall says, 
| “are habitually on their guard ; they know that 
| it is more difficult to sustain than to acquire repu- 
| tation, and, consequently, every new undertaking 





is prosecuted as carefully as the first. They look 
forward to all possible dangers, and are anxious 


of every one, and often, after having received 
much counsel, remain undecided. They put great 
faith in the observation, that of a hundred mis- 
fortunes which befall us, ninety-nine arise from 
our own fault. Such persons never break any 
article ; they may pass their lives in pruning 
trees, or in working with sharp tools, without 
cutting themselves. If they see a vessel placed 
near the edge of the table, their nerves shrink. 
If they give credit, or indulge in gambling, they 
never lose large sums of money. Finally,” says 
he, “they form a standing subject of criticism to 
their less considerate neighbors, who look on 
their forebodings as extravagant, and their pre- 
cautions as trifling and absurd.” 

Excess anp Perversion.—When the faculty is 
too largely developed, with moderate Hope, it 
produces doubts, irresolution, and wavering, and 
may lead to absolute incapacity for any decisive 
and vigorous action. A great and involuntary 
activity of it produces paric—a state in which the 
mind is hurried away by an irresistible emotion 
of fear, for which no adequate cause exists. In 
armies and other large bodies of men this feeling 
becomes contagious, and results in the abandon- 
ment of everything else in obedience to the one 
absorbing instinct of self-preservation. 

A large development of this organ, combined 
with large Destructiveness, predisposes to suicide. 
Dr. Andrew Combe examined a number of 
suicides in the Morgue (dead house) of Paris, and 
found in them Hope generally small, with Cau- 
tiousness and Destructiveness large. 

ILLusTraTivE Exampies.——‘“ Cautiousness is 
larger,” Mr. Combe says, “in the Germans, En- 
glish, and Scotch than in the Celtic French -or 
Irish, and it appears to be larger in the English 
than in the Turkish head. Mr. Forster, a civil 
servant on the Madras Establishment, traveled 
overland from Bengal to England in the year 
1782, disguised as a Turk. In all the numberless 
scenes through which he passed, he had the ad- 
dress successfully to maintain his disguise, except 
in one single instance, in which he was detected 
by an individual who was led to certainty in the 
discovery which he made, by examining the shape 
of the traveler’s head. ‘A Georgian merchant,’ 
says Mr. Forster, ‘who occupied the room next 
to mine (it was at Cashmere), and was a very 








| to anticipate every occurrence ; they ask advice | 
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agreeable neighbor, did not, I observed, give a 
ready credit to my story, which he cross-examined 
with some tokens of suspicion ; and one day, hav- 
ing desired to look at my head, he decidedly pro- 
nounced it to be that of a Christian. In a future 
conversation he explained to me, and proved by 
comparison, that the head of a Christian is broad 
behind, and flatted out at the crown; that « Mo- 
hammedan’s head grows narrow at the top, and, 
like a monkey’s, has a conic form.’* “This descrip- 
tion indicates Cautiousness to be larger in the 
Christian.” 

CavTIoUSNESS IN AntMaLs —Dr. Gall mentions 
that this faculty is possessed in the highest degree 
by those of the lower animals which venture out 
only during the night, as owls and bats; and also 
those animals which place sentinels to warn them 
of approaching danger, as the wild goose, the 
chamois, the crane, the starling. and the buzzard 
[also in the crow]. It is generally larger in the 
female than in the male. Among goats, the leader 


| is always a female, their safety depending upon 
| their circumspection; but among wild cattle and 





horses, who are accustomed to defend themselves 
by their courage, the leader is uniformly a male ; 
for in this sex Combativeness is usually larger. 

Humboldt tells us that when a mule thinks 
itself in danger, it stops and turns its head to the 
right and left, completely at its ease. After some 
deliberation, for its resolutions are always slow, 
it makes a decision, which is generally a safe one ; 
hence the mountaineers are accustomed to say to 
a traveler, “I will not give yon my handsomest 
mule, but the one that reasons best.”” They mean 
the most circumspect or prudent one. 

CHAMBRE (de /a), the physician of Louis XIV. pub- 
lished (1662) among other works, “‘ The Characters of the 
Passions,” a physiognomico-metaphysical treatise founded 
on the theories of Aristotle and Scipio Claramontius. His 
works are curious rather than valuable. 

De la Chambre was a physician, and all his 
disquisitions have, to a greater or less extent, a 
professional bearing, ‘‘The Characters of the 
Passions” refers to pathognomic rather than to 
strictly physiognomic indications—that is, it 
points out mainly the “signs of character” in 
action, such as modifications of the voice, the ex- 
pression of the eyes, the gestures of the hand, ete. 

CHEE RFULNESS.—Good spirits; a state of mod- 
erate joy or gayety ; alacrity.— Webster. 

Cheerfulness is generally supposed to result 


/ 





Fie. 9. 


Fie. 8 


from the moderate action of Mirthfulness. Its 
sign is the turning up of the corners of the mouth, 
as in fig. 8. The opposite expression is Gravity 
or Seriousness, which draws the angles of the 
mouth slightly downward, as shown in fig. 9. 
Mirthfalness is not, we may add, the only source 





* Forster’s Journey, Vol. il., p. 88. 
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of cheerfulness and smiles. Hope, Benevolence, 
Wonder, gratified Approbativeness, in fact, any 
pleasing affection of the sentiments, induces a 
| cheerful feeling and a smiling look. Cautious- 
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Fie. 10.—Dr. Kane. 


ness, Veneration, Causality and Conscientiousness 
when predominant give the expression of Gravity 
or Seriousness, the tone of these faculties being 
grave. 

CHIROMANCY.—The art or practice of attempting 
to foretell events or to discover the disposition of a person 
by inspecting the lines of the hand; divination by the 
hand ; palmistry.— Webster. 





Chiromanty was practiced throughout pagan 
antiquity. It was regarded by Aristotle as a 
certain science, and was held in great esteem 
among the disciples of Pythagoras. The augurs 
of Rome and the Emperor Augustus himself prac- 
ticed it. During the middle ages it was studied, 

|* like alchemy and astrology, by such philosophers | 

| as Albert (le Grand), Cardan, Roger Bacon, and 
Paracelsus. It is now chiefly in the hands of the 
gipsies, and a low abandoned class of pretended 
fortune-tellers in our cities. In its ancient form, 
it constitutes quite an extensive end complete 

| system of signs and rules, for which however 
modern science finds no real basis. There are 
signs of character in the hand, however, as we 
| have shown conclusively in our new work on 
| Physiognomy” (Chap. xviii.), which see. 








Fie. 11.—A Horrexror. 


CLIMATE —Lat. Clima.—The condition of a place in 
relation to the various phenomena of the atmosphere, as 
temperature, moisture, etc., especially as they affect animal 
life or man.— Wedster. 





' the highest degree of perfection. 





I mean those qualities of the air and climate which are 
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supposed to work insensibly on the temper by altering the 
tone and habit of the body.—Hume. 

That climate effects organization, and conse- 
quently configuration, can not for a moment be 
doubted by the careful observer ; but in relation 
to the extent and cbaracter of this influence there 
are wide differences of opinion, some contending 
that the principal differences existing between 
the various races and nations of the earth are 
mainly attributable to this cause, while others 
think its effects are quite limited and compara- 
tively insignificant. 

The results of our observations have been fully 
set forth in our “ Physiognomy” (Chap. xxiii.), 
from which we condense the following paragraphs, 
referring the reader to the work itself for further 
particulars : 

“Cold contracts and heat expands. In warm 
countries nature seems more prodigal in the 
abundance and luxuriousness with which she 
produces both plants and animals. Compare, in 


this respect, the flora of the tropics with that of 
the arctic regions 


Fic. 12.—Pavi Devarocne. 

“It is on a middle line between these extremes 
of heat and cold that plants, trees, and man attain 
Mere existence 
is possible in both extremes, as hes been proved 
by our explorers ; but to develop and improve 
the race requires more favorable conditions. It 
is in the temperate zones that we find the highest 
types of man; where his social, intellectual, and 
moral nature is called out most fully—where he 
is most civilized. 

“Compare, for a moment, the Hottentot and 
the Esquimaux with the Caucasian! What a dif- 
ference! Do you say the difference may be ac- 
counted for on the ground of difference in origin 
or of race? Granting this, we should claim that 
by a change of situation to more favorable 
climates, you might look for a favorable change 
in the physiology and character of individual and 
people. 

Tue Man or THe Tropics.—“ In warm countries, 
where nature furnishes in abundance all the 
necessaries of mere animal existence, we find the 
people lazy, indolent, and without enterprise, 





ce ' 








industry, or ingenuity. Look again at the Hot- 
tentot, one of the lowest varieties of the human 
race. He has no necessity to think, to work, to 
invent, or to do anything but eat, drink, and 
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Fie. 18.—An Esquuwavx. 


sleep. His food is furnished without effort on his 
part, and he lives and dies little else than an 
* animal. 

Tue Man or Tux Norto.—*“ The man of the ex- 
treme Norith—the Eesquimaux for instance—on the 
contrary, is compelled to work nearly all the 
time. With him the price of life is eternal vigil- 
ance. He invents traps, makes nets, fashions 
spears and harpoons from bone and wood, builds 
sledges and boats, and makes clothes of hair and 
skins, and exhibits a moderate degree of mechan- 
ical skill in manufacturing utensils, and providing 
for the real wants of his body. But he is neither 
a philosopher, a poet, a statesman, nor great in 
anything. At best, he is little more than a simple 
child in mind. But how very different his tem- 
perament from that of the Hottentot! 

BetTwEen Extremes.—‘ The people occupying 
the middle line between these extremes, exist 
under more favorable conditions. Here man lives 
in amore favored climate and country, and attains 
a higher degree of development in all respects. 
Here reason reigns, and man rises in the scale 
out of mere instinct—perceptive intellect, pas- 
sions, and propensities—and stands forth the full 
measure of a man, in all his functions and 
faculties. 

Crania.—* The people who inhabit cold or tem- 
perate zones have broader heads, bodies, and 
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Fie. 14.—Rvupens. 
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faces than the dwellers in southern climates. 
They also have Acquisitiveness—moderate, full, 
large, or very large; while those of tropical 





countries are usually more tall, spare, and thin, 
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with narrow heads, and moderate, small, or very 
small Acquisitiveness. It is small in the negro, 
his head being long and narrow rather than 
broad; and, as a race, he is prodigal, if not im- 
provident and wasteful. That there are excep- 
tions to the rule is conceded, but it is claimed to 
be the rule, nevertheless. Why, it is a fact, that 
even the squirrels of the South, where the winters 
are open and mild, have narrow heads, Acquisi- 
tiveness being small; while in the North, where 
the winters are long and cold, they have that 
organ large, and in the autumn lay up stores of 
nuts and corn for use in winter. In the South, 
where there is little or no snow, they have neither 
the desire nor the occasion to be so economical. 

To sum up: “The North man is more cautious, 
considerate, thoughtful, calculating, and econom- 
ical ; the South man more venturesome, impulsive, 
reckless, generous, improvident, and revengeful. 
The Southerner has more Self-Esteem, Approba- 
tiveness, Benevolence, Combativeness, and De- 
structiveness ; the Northerner more Conscientious- 
ness, Firmness, Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Causality, and Comparison. 

CompLexton.—“ As a general rule, the dark 
races are found in hot climates, and the light in 
temperate climates. It is also true, that individ- 
uals belonging to the fair races grow darker under 
a tropical sun, and that their children are born 
with brown or black eyes and have darker hair 
than their parents. It is so in India, in South 
America, aud, to some extent, in our Southern 
States, where, however, it may be due quite as 
much to the mixture of French and Spanish blood 
as to climate. It must be admitted, too, that 
there are light-skinned races even in tropical 
Africa, and that our North American Indians 
have the same dark skin and black hair and eyes 
in Canada as in Florida. Even the Esquimaux 
who hunts the seal amid the icebergs of the polar 
seas shows no signs of becoming a blonde. 

“« These facts seem to indicate that, while climate 
affects the color of the skin, hair, and eyes, in the 
Caucasian at least, to a certain extent, it is power- 
less to eradicate the distinctive characteristics of 
@ race.” 

COLOR (28).—Fr. Couleur—A property depending 
upon the relations of light to the eye, by means of which 
the mind is capable of distinguishing individual and 
specific differences in the hues and tints of objects which 
are apprehended in vision.— Wedster. 

The laws of the proportions of colors have not been in- 
vented by man. They exist in creation; and man, and 
probably he alone of all animals, is endowed with en organ 
by the aid of which he recognizes these laws—that is, this 
organ and these Jaws are in direct relation, and the aetion 
of the organ becomes a revelatvon of the laws—in other 
words, the organ bears the impress of the laws to which 
the proportions of colors in the external world are sub- 
mitt-d.—Gall, 

This faculty perceives the harmony of colors, but does 
not understand how to adapt coloring to the subject of a 
picture.—Spurzheim, 

Location.—The place of the organ of Color, 
marked C in our diagram (fig. 1), is the middle of 
the eyebrow, at the most elevated. part of the 
superciliary ridge. 

PaysiocxomicaL Sign.—The form of the eye- 
brow is greatly modified by the development of 
this organ. The ordinary indications of its full 
development is the regular arching of the brow, 
as seen in fig. 14; but sometimes the brow is 
pushed forward and made very prominent at that 


point, as in fig. 12. When large, it also gives @ 
peculiar appearance of fullness to the upper 


| eyelid. 








Function.—Its function is to distinguish all the 
shades of color, and the relations of harmony or 
of discord between them. When large, the faculty 
of Color gives great delight in contemplating 
colors and good taste in their use and combination 
in dress, painting, etc. Those in whom the organ 





Fic. 15.—Mavame ve StTakt. 


is deficient, on the contrary, experience little 
interest in coloring, and are almost insensible to 
difference of hues. 

Dericrency.——Certain persons are almost desti- 
tute of the power of distinguishing colors. Dr. 
Spurzheim mentions a family, all the individuals 
of which distinguish only black and white. Dr. 
Unzer, of Altona, could not perceive green and 
blue ; and inability to distinguish between these 
colors is very common. To many, also, green and 
red look the same. This defect is called color- 
blindness. 

ILLustRaTive Exampies.—-The organ of Color 
is generally more developed in woman than in 
man; hence it happens that the eyebrows of 
women (fig. 15) are more finely arched ; and this 





Fie. 16.—Benzamin West. 


explains why they are more frequently lovers of 
flowers and fond ofa variety of colors in dress. 

Among great painters, this organ is seen to be 
very large in those most distinguished as color- 
ists; for instance, Corregio, Titian, Claude Lor- 
raine, Rubens (fig. 14), Rembrandt, Poussin, and 
Raphael. The eyebrows are also seen to be fine- 
ly arched in the above portrait of Benjamin West 
(fig. 16). 
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ABOUT HEADS. 


In the Monthly Homeopathic Review, published in 
London, we find ‘‘ A Chapter on Heads,’’ from 
which we make the following interesting ex- 
tracts : 

THE ‘‘OS SUBLIME.” 

The human being is the only animal that can 
throw the head back and look upward into the 
heavens above. Thisis the ‘‘ os sublime’’ of Ovid ; 
and the word sublime has gréat force. A creature 
of clay looks up from under it—from under mud. 
Other creatures can only look straight forward, or 
downward. Our English word sublime, dorived 
from the Latin, at once testifies to man’s lowliness 
and his loftiness. The Princes, to use a Scrip- 
ture phrase, are taken from the dunghill. Take 
the Poerr’s description : ‘‘ What a piece of work 
is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel! in ap- 
prehension how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals! and yet, to me, 
what is this quintessence of dust ?”’ 

PHYSIOGNOMY AND POETRY 

are as old as Adam’s first looking into Eve's 
face, and our mother’s first glance at the first 
man. The story of that first of all human loves 
is admirably told by Milton. But who reads 
Milton now? Yet first of all England-born, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Shakspeare, was that 
John Milton. 

The poets are full of physiognomic and phrenolog- 
ical indications. If you take the attraction that 
unites the sexes in wedlock, you will find a frank 
acknowledgment of 
“The purple light of Love, and bloom of young Desire.” 

Eyen the eyelids are made to describe an over- 
mastering influence— 

“ A thousand graces on her eyelids sat, 
Under the shadow of her even brows.” 

One of the poems of Praed, so prematurely re- 
moved, harmonizes with the present current of 
our thoughts. 

“There are tones that will haunt us. tho’ lonely 

Our path be o’er mountain and sea ; 


There are dook« that will part from us only 
When memory ceases to be. » 


There are hopes which our burden can lighten, 
Tho’ toilsome and steep be the way ; 

And dreams that, like moonlight, can brighten 
With a light that is clearer than day. 


There are names that we cherish, tho’ nameless 
For aye on the lip they may be; 

There are hearts that, tho’ feitered, are tameless, 
And hopes unexpress’d, but yet free.” 


A SAYING OF SENECA. 

Many of the wise and virtuous—and naturally 
pious of the heathen—have written memorable 
things. There is an expression of Seneca—‘‘ Qui 
nimis notus omnibus, ignotus moritur sibi.’’ 
Everybody knew him but himself, and he goes 
out of this world in that self-ignorance. 

TRUE, IF NOT NEW. 
Of all fools the greatest are those who think 
they are very wise and know a great deal. 
“ The proper study of mankind is man”-- 
is an obvious platitude. But it is true, notwith- 
standing. To know others—all we come in con- 
tact with—and to know ourselves, is the true 
practical wisdom. ° 
TYPES OF HEAD. 


There are many types of head, some of which 
pertain to both sexes, while others are confined 
to the male. We may name—l. The Agricultu- 
ral; 2. The Military; 3. The Commercial; 4. 
The Structural (constructive) ; 5. The Mechani- 
cal; 6. The Artistic; 7. The Literary; 8. The 
Theological ; 9. The Philosophical. 

There is a place for every well-formed head of 
each type. These types are found mixed in the 
same way that the temperaments are ; and.some 
heads seem to belong to no particular type, but 
to be about equally fitted for each of the different 
professions and pursuits. 
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Religious Department. 


“ The Phrenologist bas the right to examine whether Christianity ts 
atapted to the nature of man, and he ts delighted In seeing it in per- 
fect ha: mouy with human nature.”’—Spurthetm. 


CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNESS. 
A PRIZE ESSAY. 


BY REV. FRANCIS J. COLLIER. 








Tue life of many Christians is a life of constant 


exdness and gloom. They seem to be entire | and deeds are a good medicine which never fails 
strangers to all the happiness of earth and all | 


i ly | . : “ar 
ae ee ey not think that if each one of the Lord's disciples 


the hopes of heaven. 
appear as somber as the stones which mark the 
dwelling-places of the dead. Their feelings are 
better expressed in sighs than in songs. Unhappy 
themselves, they make others unhappy; they 
come and go like clouds, shutting out the sun- 
shine from cheerful hearts, and for a while cast- 
ing upon them shadows cold and dark. 
MELANCHOLY 18 NOT PIETY. 
Some suppose that this melancholy is a sure 


are poured about him, and does not feel the full 
weight of those evils which may befall him.” 
GOODNESS SHOULD BE MADE AGREEABLE. 

The Christian owes it to his fellow-men to be 
cheerful. Amid all the trials and disappoint- 
ments and anxieties and sufferings which pertain 
to this earthly existence, and which tend to 
shroud the soul in distressing gloominess, they 


| have need at all times to see ‘“‘lights’’ in the 


world ; to see those whose faces constantly beam 
with a heavenly glory—whose looks and words 
to give peace to the troubled spirit. And do you 
were thus to pass the days of his pilgrimage ; if 
his presence in the social circle, at the bedside of 
the sick, at the cottage of the poor, in the halls 


| of learning, and at the mart of business, were 


hailed as a bright sunbeam which diffuses joy 
and gladness ; if, in truth, his path were the path 


| of the just, which, ‘as the shining light, shineth 
| more and more unto the perfect day,’’ our blessed 


evidence of extraordinary piety. Others imagine | 


that it is the necessary and invariable effect of all 
religion to depress the spirits and make men 
gloomy and morose; and entertaining this er- 
roneous opinion, they refuse to acquaint them- 
selves with the Holy Scriptures, neglect all private 
and public acts of devotion, and prefer to-mingle 
with the people of the world rather than to 
mingle with the people of God 

Now, we believe that dejection is neither the 
necessary result of genuine faith nor the indica- 
tion of uncommon grace, but that it is altogether 
at variance with the spirit of the Gospel. The 
religion of Jesus is essentially consoling and ex- 
hilarating, and so has a natural tendency to pro- 
duce cheerfulness in the soul. The best and 
truest Christian ought to be the happiest and 
most hopeful of men. His features should wreathe 
themselves into sweet and attractive smiles, in- 
stead of forming, as we often see, only forbidding 
frowns. His words should not be cross, but 
kind ; expressions of comfort rather than of 
complaint. 

CHEERFULNESS IS NOT LEVITY. 

The cheerfulness of which we speak is not a 
momentary mood, but a lasting temper. It has 
not the noise of mirth, nor the emptiness of 
levity. 
resembling the flame of a wax candle, which is 
so mild, so steady, so bright, so pure. 

CHEERFULNESS A CHRISTIAN DUTY 

The Christian owes it to himself to be cheerful. 
Only when he is so, has he attained a state most 
conducive to the enjoyment of high spiritual 
pleasures, most suited t encourage the growth 
of the heavenly graces, most consistent with the 
free exercise of the soul’s mightiest energies, 
most adapted to lighten its crosses and cares. 
“The man who is possessed of this excellent 
frame of mind,’’ says Addison, ‘‘ is not only easy 
in his thoughts, but a perfect master of all the 
powers and faculties of his soul ; his imagination 
is always clear, and his judgment undisturbed ; 
his temper is even and unruffled, whether in 
action or in solitude. He comes with a relish to 
all those goods which nature has provided for 
him, tastes all the pleasures of the creation which 








It is a serious and abiding joy; a joy | 


a cheerful countenance.” 





religion would be well commended to the world, 
and the triumphs of the cross become glorious! 
It is the excellent remark of Archbishop Usher : 
‘*If good people would but make their goodress 
agreeable, and smile, instead of frowning, in 
their virtue, how many would they win to the 
good cause |"’ 
“BE OF GOOD CHEER !"’ 

The Christian owes it to his Lord to be habitu- 
ally cheerful. His example must be copied, his 
will obeyed. You know the record of the 
Saviour’s life, how he spake unto the man sick of 
the palsy, and to the terrified disciples tempest- 
tossed upon the Sea of Galilee, and to the little 
band weeping in prospect of their Lord’s departure 
from the world, and to others troubled and sor- 


| rowful, and his words were ever the same, ‘“‘ Be 


of good cheer. ‘‘ Be of good cheer.’’ Then is it 
not the duty of every Christian to endeavor to 
attain that spiritual state in which he will be 
capable of receiving and doing the greatest 
amount of good? We are assured that such is 
his duty, and we believe that cheerfulness is an 
exalted frame of mind, arising from and resting 
upon a firm faith, a strong love, a steadfast hope, 
and a good conscience—a state well pleasing to 
our Divine Master. . 


CHEERFULNESS AS A MEDICINE. 

Perhaps nothing has a greater tendency to cast 
gloom over the spirit than disease. The mind 
sympathizes with the body ag much as the body 
with the mind. Their union is so intimate, so 
delicate, so sensitive, that what affects the one 
necessarily affects the other. Each to a certain 
degree determines the other’s condition. If the 
mind is joyful, its emotion is betrayed by the 
expression of the body. ‘‘ A merry heart maketh 
But if the body is 
injured, or the physical system deranged, the 
mind at once suffers, and forthwith droops into 
sadness. It becomes, therefore, your Christian 
duty, if you have health, to study the laws of 
your physical being, to compel yourself both to 
labor and to rest, to avoid unnecessary risks or 
exposure, to abstain from injurious indulgences, 
to be prudent, temperate, chaste, and by every 
proper means to try to preserve what is so essen- 





tial to your spiritual comfort. If you have lost 
this boon, strive to regain it. Think not, speak 
not, all the while about your malady. Suppress 
moans and complaints ; they are always disagree- 
able to others, they can never be beneficial to 
you. Count your mercies and not your miseries. 
Try upon your body the stimulus of a cheerful 
spirit. It may not insure your recovery, but it 
will certainly produce a pleasant alleviation. 
‘*A merry heart doeth good like a medicine ; but 
a broken spirit drieth the bones.”’ 


THE SIN OF IDLENESS. 

Another cause of dejection is idleness. Employ- 
ment is essential to our spiritual as well as our 
physical well-being. And it is only when we are 
engaged every day in some useful task, some 
acquisition of learning, or some deed of charity— 
something that will call into action the hands, or 
the head, or the heart—it is only when so doing 
that we have any right to expect health or happi- 
ness. An idle body is death's easiest prey; an 
idle brain is either ‘‘the Devil’s workshop’ or 
‘*the slough of Despond.’’ ‘‘ They that do noth- 
ing,’’ says Mason, ‘‘are in the ready way to do 
worse than nothing. It was not for nothing that 
we were called out of nothing.’’ Our blessed 
Saviour ‘‘went about doing good.’’ And you 
should do likewise, if you profess to be his fol- 
lower. If you have nothing to do for yourself, 
do something for others. When you cease to be 
idle, you may expect to be cheerful. 

NEGLECTED DUTIES. 


The want of cheerfulness is often owing to the 
neglect of duty, A man may be in his counting- 
room when he ought to be in his closet. He may 
be looking over his ledger when he ought to be 
searching the Scriptures. He may be at a political 
meeting when he ought to be at the meeting for 
prayer. What he does may be right enough 
when it is done at a proper time; but when 
worldly business excludes or interferes with the 
performance of religious duty, then it becomes 
wrong ; and in such a case, the Christian’s spirit 
is soon prostrated under the severe scourgings of 
an offended conscience. Again, a man may fulfill 
one duty and at the same time slight another 
more important. He may act after the manner 
of the Pharisees, who paid ‘‘ tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin,’’ while they ‘‘ omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith.’’—Matt. xxiii. 23. The moral effect 
in this case will be the same as in the other. 
Conscious of his fault, the man feels depressed, 
and manifests his feeling by his moody silence 
or querulous speech. Doubtless, you pray to be 
kept free from this melancholy and disagreeable 
state, even though it were to last but for asingle 
day. The rule for your guidance is plain. Learn 
your whole duty and perform it well, and a heart 
filled with cheerfulness will be your sweet reward. 

DISCONTENT AND DOUBT. 

When envy pushes out contentment from the 
soul, cheerfulness goes with it. We sometimes 
complain and feel discontented when we see 
others living in more commodious and elegant 
dwellings, better clad, more sumptuously fed, 
possessed of a higher refinement of mind or man- 
ners, or occupying a more exalted position than 
ourselves; but if we were to reflect that for 
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every one above us there are hundreds beneath, 
we would have less occasion for sighs of regret 
and more for songs of rejoicing. ‘‘ Be content 
with such things as ye have,’’ says the Apostle. 
He does not mean that we should be content with 
our sins, or with our ignorance, or with our im- 
perfect graces, but with our worldly substance, 
and even concerning that he merely stops our 
mouth against murmurings, while he leaves our 
hands free to labor. And why should we not be 
content with our earthly comforts? We have far 
more than we deserve, more than many of our 
fellow-men, more than Christ had, and, if we are 
faithful, we will have better things by-and-by. 

When the soul is perplexed with doubis, it is a 
stranger to cheerfulness. They cause uncertainty 
as to our change of heart and acceptance with 
God, or as to our belief in the truths of Divine 
Revelation. They are cobwebs which Satan 
weaves to obscure the vision of Faith. A breath 
of the Heavenly Spirit can clear them all away. 
Prayer sets in motion this invisible power. Some- 
times doubts are frightful specters which haunt 
the shades of ignorance. A few bright rays from 
the lamp of God’s Word will cause them speedily 
to disappear. Most frequently doubts are the 
vile progeny of disease. The remedy which re- 
stores health to the body will rid the soul of their 
annoying presence. 

SAD MEMORIES. 

Memory often causes dejection. It reminds us 
of our neglected duties and misimproved privi- 
leges, our open and secret sins, our unkind words 
and actions, our mistakes and disappointments, 
our trials and temptations, our disputes and 
enmities, our sufferings and losses. We grow 
cheerless looking at such a gloomy panorama of 
our lives. But if we were to revert to our past 
enjoyments and mercies and successes, to the 
good that we have done, to the wisdom which 
we have gained in the school of misfortune, to 
the full forgiveness which Christ has bestowed— 
if we were to look more at the bright side of our 
experience and less at the dark, we would rise 
soon and completely out of our despondency. 


BORROWING TROUBLE. 

Forebodings of evil rob the mind of cheerfulness. 
“‘Tils that never happened have mostly made 
men wretched,’’ says Tupper. Casting our glance 
ahead, we see ‘‘lions’’ in the way —difficulties 
which we are sure we can never overcome—griefs 
under whose heavy weight we shall be utterly 


we borrow misery from the future. The Holy 
Scripture instructs us to do otherwise. ‘‘ Thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.’’—Prov. 
xxvii. 1. ‘‘ Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’’—Matt. vi. 34. And then it 
gives us a golden promise, ‘‘ As thy days, so shall 
thy strength be.”’ 
AFFLICTIONS MEANT FOR OUR GOOD. 

But after all, afflictions are the chief and most 
unavoidable cause of despondency. It may seem 
very unreasonable, like mockery indeed, to ask 
him to be cheerful who has become the victim 
of disease, or who has secn his ship wrecked, his 








crops blasted, his cattle perish, his debtors fail, 
his property consumed or swept away with a 
flood, and, saddest of all, who has seen his 
beloved ones sicken and die, and buried in the 
earth! And yet, if he is a true child of God, it 
is his right, yea, it is his duty, amid all these 
sore troubles, to be of good cheer. He may then 
regard his afflictions, not as punishments for his 
sins, but only as Fatherly chastisements intended 
for his good, making him humble, making him 
sensible of his weakness and unworthiness, and 
causing him to look to the Almighty for aid and 
comfort, and so well fitting him for his heavenly 
citizenship and his heavenly crown! Surely God 
does not delight in lamentations and tears, and 
to the man himself such things are useless; they 
can not repair his losses, nor lighten his suffer- 
ings; and if proof were required, they are evi- 
dence enough that his heart was too much 
wedded to the world, and hence he had need to 
be afflicted. More pleasing to God is the cheer- 
ful and submissive spirit that can ‘‘ sing songs in 
the night,”’ that can say, ‘‘ It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted. The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord!” The Christian’s worldly losses are 
his heavenly gains. Like a ship upon the stocks, 
he is ready, when the last of his earthly supports 
is knocked away, to launch forth into the widely 
extended sphere of a new life! 

The hindrances in the way of cheerfulness seem 
many; butit is encouraging to know that they 
are not alike to all, and they are not so great but 
that they can be overcome. The end to be 
gained is worthy of the best means, and the 
mightiest and most persistent endeavor. And 
duty urges every one to make an effort to rid his 
face of frowns, his manners of crabbedness, his 
heart of gloom. This obligation rests with 
peculiar force upon the Lord's followers. 

REASONS FOR CHEERFULNESS. 
Truly, O Christian! you above all men have 


reason to acquire and retain a cheerful disposition. 
No longer an alien from the commonwealth of 
Israel, a stranger to the covenants of promise, 
but redeemed, regenerated, forgiven, made a 
child of God, protected and nourished by your 
Almighty Father, trained, instructed, loved, 
having a mansion in your father’s house, made 
an heir to a heavenly inheritance, and expecting 
soon to receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away; O! why should you, why should any one 
in such a case, give way to dejection? God's 
own temple, purified, strengthened, adorned with 
beauty, furnished with every goodly and gladsome 
thing, filled with sacred light and peace, having 


| within the glory of the shekinah, your devotions 


crushed! Not satisfied with our present troubles, | sweet incense, your heart a burning and acceptable 


sacrifice; oh, have you not great reason for 
abiding cheerfulness? If in this life only you 
had hope in Christ, then, indeed, you might be 
miserable ; but having ‘‘a hope which is as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that within the vail,’’ how 
inexcusable does it seem that you should be 
habitually downcast and sorrowful! 

Arise, O Desponding One! Quit your tearful 
abode in the valley of gloom, and come and make 
your dwelling on the bright hill-top of cheerful- 
ness. Look up! look up! and behold the sun 
shining through the clouds, and the stars through 
the darkness ! 

[We take the above from the NV. ¥. Observer, 
and regard it as a most hopeful indication of the 
*‘ good time coming."’ Let us have more of the 


same sort. } 





On Y sp chology. 


The soul, the mether of deep fears, of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterions tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 











CONFLICTING PHILOSOPHY. 


Stoney Smrru, and other eminent philosophical 
writers, bring forward the structure of the honey- 
comb (showing the design of means to ends), the 
colonization of the bee, together with the creation 
of a queen from an ordinary worker, as a matter 
of the highest reason, and not of instinct. They 
consider reason more a matter of mind, soul, or 
spirit than of organization ; while Smee looks 
upon reason as a pure matter of organization, 
which dies like the general organism of man or 
brute. New philosophers propound new theo- 
ries, but the best writers assert that soul, mind, 
and spirit are synonymous, from which reason 
acts through the instrumentality of physical or- 
ganization. The latter maintain, contrary to 
Smee, that there can be no animal organization 
without mind or instinct ; and Smee asserts that 
reason, mind, thought, etc., are produced by gal- 
vanic or voltaic action! This writer, while taking 
great pains to prove this by voltaic experiments, 
says in the end of his lecture, “ Yet there is soul, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed.”’ This is all he says of soul, 
while the contents of his lecture would lead the 
best thinker to suppose that there was no soul, 
and that all of man perisheth. 

This I believe is his aim, or there would be some 
attempts to prove man’s immortality, as a whole 
lecture is devoted to the final destruction of the 
thinking, logical, and expatiating principles of 
the mind. If these things reason, memory, mind, 
thought, are only matters of physical organiza- 
tion, and die, what is the soul, that he says does 
not die? 

He seems afraid of Christian civilization, and 
does not seem to mean what he casually or cur- 
sorily alludes to in the end of his lecture, in the 
last few lines of it (viz., that the soul shall be 
raised, etc.), for he is not brave enough to face 
the age with the doctrine that he really means, 
and that he has taken a heap of trouble to prove, 
that all of man must die. This pervades every 
line, and is the soul of his experimental purposes, 
yet he flings a half transparent’ vail over his doc- 
trines, lest he should be too naked ! 

Other philosophers make a comparison between 
the soul or spirit of man with a musician. The 
musician has his musical instrument to play upon ; 
without it, he can not play ; with it, broken in 
any part, there is discord and not melody ; when 
broken altogether, he flings it aside and obtains a 
new one. When man’s physical organization 
goes (the soul’s instrument), a new one is re- 
ceived, made of a purer nature. No intelligent 
man can die without a religious belief of some 
kind. Itis hard, where we perceive a tumultuary 
riot of philosophical theories to choose. The 
latter has been my view for many years—a view 
which is yet unshaken. It is Christian, too. 

Smee believes (as we perceive in his work, 
“ Electro-Biology, or the Voltaic Mechanism of 
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Man”) that all man’s knowledge is obtained only | 


by the organs of sensation, and that all sensa- 
tions, etc., are purely voltaic; that all mental 
phenomena are voltaic ; that reason, the lamp of 
thought, and the highest gift of man, is a mere 
voltaic action ! 
How does he prove man’s total wreck of per- 
sonal identity? As to the accidental concession 
in the end of his work, viz., that man has a soul, 
I don’t believe he means it, froin what he has tried 
to prove against it ; so I look upon it as a thing 
not meant. When reason is a matter of physical 
organization, as he supposes, how can he say man 
shall be raised? He tries to prove that gal- 
vanism is the parentof thought. He takes a dog 
and passes a stream of galvanic matter through 
the muscles of his jaw, and the dog “ snaps,” and 
nearly bites him. The fact is, the dog had not 
the slightest infention of biting him—the spas- 
modic action of the jaw, brought on by a charge 
of galvanic properties, is not intention. See how 
a man is moved by such, but the movement is 
something like a spasmodic, involuntary muscu- 
lar action. If the dog suapped, it was the spasm 
or the involuntary disturbance of the muscles and 
nerve fluids. The dog owght to have bitten him. 
This does not prove that galvanism can produce 
reason, or intention. or design. Man’s organization 
is full of vital electricity, but electricity can not 
think, though it may be made the messenger of 
thought. He places a battery at the base of the 
brain (I believe there is one there), and he places 
another in the body (I believe in one there, too, 
but one more spread and less concentrated), and 
he asserts again that the currents and voltaic cir- 
cuits passing and changing from place to place, 
produce thought. Dr. Dood asserts rightly that 
“mind acts on the whole” (these are not the exact 
words), it communicates thought from within. 
None of those dead elements can create life nor 
mind ; they are ancillas to mental phenomena and 
to the soul’s progress in learning, and in receiv- 
ing evidénce and impression. Now, none of these 
voltaic currents, if applied by Smee even to a 
man’s head, or brain, or nerve, can make him, if a 
poet, compose a poem ; if an orator, an oration ; 
if a carpenter, a ladder; if a cabinet-maker, a 
sideboard or pieno; nor can they create the in- 
herent power of thought. It is a sheer mistake. 
Some quibblers can say man is immortal, yet not 
in the Christian sense. All matter is immortal. 
Man dies ; suppose he loses in every way his per- 
sonal identity, enters into other forms, makes new 
alliances, and appears under other combinations. 





Thisis immortality ; there is nothing lost in the | 


world. The soul itself is material ; that is, it is q 
thing, an entity, and exists. Now what has an 
existence evolving phenomena is a thing, and not 


a no-thing, and no-thing is purely immateriality. | 


But as we do not know what the soul is, as we do 
matter which we can analyze, the best name for a 
thing which can not be known is “ immaterial- 
ity.” Smee is embodied in the language of the 
ancient Greek poet : 


“ What has this bug-bear, Death, to frighten men, 
If souls can die os well as bodies can? 
The worst that can befall, if measured right, 
Ia a sound slumber and a long good-night.” 


He believes it the only thing that shail befall, 
yet tremulously he does so. Magnetism, elec- 


possession of the religious sentiments. 


| 


tricity, odyle, voltaic currents, and circuits, vital 
fluids, vital galvanic batteries—all these are terms 
used generally to show what the ImmorTAL MIND 
depends upon for its messengers of office, but not 
for its power of thinking. The mind can not live 
without them as concomitants. Electricity is in- 
destructible, so is the mind; whether in this 
world or the next, there must be a union between 
it and minp. Where there is a mistress entity, 
there must be a servant entity ; where there is a 
sovereign, there must be a subject : if there is no 
subject, there is no sovereign. Voltaic currents 
can will nothing, yet they may force involuntary 
action ; so the voltaic battery of the parenchyma 
and that of the peripheral are not parents of, but 
servants to, mental phenomena. 

The sensorium is dead matter filled with subtile 
fluids, nerves, and electric messengers possessing 
the resemblance partially to the electric tele- 
graph, which does not operate of itself, but by the 
will of the operator. 

I must notice an article in your paper, by 
somebody. I bate a nom de plume. I can not 
recollect the name. 

The article says, ““ Whatever is created can be 
destroyed.’’ The soul is created, and the writer 
aims at its annihilation. 

It will take the regular logical form. 

Whatever is created can be destroyed ; 

The soul is created ; 

Ergo—The soul can be destroyed. 

This is a blow against immortality, as Christians 
understand it. But it does not venture so boldly 
as to assert, Whatever is created shall be de- 
stroyed. Some things that are created can be de- 
stroyed as regards the identity, but not the mat- 
ter. Matter is coeval with God ; electricity is 
matter, for instance. Nothing can self-ex.ist. 
There must be concomitant entities. Put a man 
in a close-made box, and when he absorbs all the 
oxygen in it he is dead. His own poison, car- 
bonic acid gas, deprives him of life. Oxygen is 
a@ concomitant of life. The soul is rather im- 
parted than created. I suggest the term to your 
students. It is a more appropriate one, with ref- 
erence to the soul. They must not call the soul 
the “electric spark,” for if all souls that ever 
left the earth were such, heaven, or the other 
“mansions,” would be only filled with electric 
fluid! and the word “angel” would only mean a 
stream of electric fluid, an electric messenger, 
without life, mind, or song! 

The article alluded to that speaks of the de- 
struction of what is created, says, ‘“ Immortality 
ean not wish for immortality ; the full stomach 
does not feel hungry.” The author very rightly 
teaches us that we are wrong in saying that “ the 
proof that we are immortal is in the desire for im- 
mortality.” [tis more, I think, in the desire to 
change the field of its observation, and in the in- 
tuitive evidence. 

However, Phrenology gives the best proof, the 
Man has 
more organs than he requires as an animal, but 
only enough for a combination of animal and 
spirit. 

Argument strengthens and sharpens the reason- 
ing capacity of man. If we assert in the presence 
of metaphysicians that the spirit grows, they will 
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tell us that growth comprehends decay. When 
we thus use the word “ growth,” we mean the 
growth of knowledge. The growth of a tree im- 
plies decay. The progress of knowledge would 
imply more knowledge, and perhaps perfection 
hereafter ; yet perfection, as understood by the 
perfection of the Creator, would, in the contem- 
plation of the disembodied spirit, take such time 
as would be beyond all human comprehension. 

There is something to be noted yet. Who will 
venture? The Rev. Sidney Smith and others as- 
sert that many of the lower animals (animals 
lower thun man) possess great reason. How the 
bee goes about altering the sex of a grub is as- 
tonishing! Reason is exhibited by spirit-power, 
or soul, through organization, and according to 
the Rev. S. S. (whose essuys were the chief orna- 
ments of the celebrated Edinburgh Review, under 
the presiding mind of Lord Jeffrey), those lower 
animals capable of this high reason, we are al- 
lowed to infer, have soul. Soul isimmortal. See 
how we are placed with reference to the doctrine ! 
All rational animals possess immortality—the 
bee is a rational animal! In the spirits’ home it 
would not be an ugly sight to behold a beautiful 
butterfly hanging upon a lovely flower, or to see a 
green and golden humming-bird whizzing around 
a lily ; but then the rhinoceros, the elephant, and 
the crocodile, with as much reason in them (or 
perhaps more) as the humming-bird—these would 
be ugly sights, and terrible, unless their tusks or 
fangs were extracted! The song of a nightin- 
gale* would not be disagreeable. Unless the 
coarsest animals were selected for coarser places, 
and the finer for the more exalted, the matter 
startles one to think of! We know that He who 
does all things well has settled all this as it 
should be settled. I think a world peopled with 
lions and tigers strange, yet hunger may not be, 
and immortality can not be devoured. 

Christians generally believe that only the spirit 
of man shall enter the “ place of promise.” These 
are all legitimate inferences from the theories of 
great men—full of conflict and inconsistency, yet 
much ingenuity. Metaphysics won’t do. Sir R. 
Armstrong’s go to prove that man knows nothing 
except a momentary consciousness of existence! 
According to him, I do not know that I have 
written this, nor can I prove it! 

Pyrrho said that he was nothing more than a 
current of vibrations, and that a cart-wheel could 
not hurt him! Phrenology is overturning all 
metaphysics. According to it, only man can be 
proven to be adapted for a higher state. The 


Encyclopedia Britannica, I believe, at last has ac- 
knowledged it, and Phrenology has burst like a 
golden sun-flood over intellectual gloom and the 
superstition and ignorance of the world! It 
comes nearer than any other moral science to the 
support of Christianity, and points to the deca- 
logue as the moral law of God. 

I have known clergymen who consider it the 
greatest aid that theology can possess ; who also 
consider that translators have often perverted 
metaphor to the injury of religious progress. 

Tomas Fenton. 

Cuatuam, Canapa West. 





* Vi sente d’un rucelio il roco pianto, 
E"! sospirar deli’ dora in fra le fronde, 
E di musico cigno il flebi! canto, 
El usignuol che plara e gli responde. 
—Tasso, J. D. 
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Communications. 


OF IDIOTS. 








NOSES 


A wrirer in the March number of your JournaL 
takes exception to your teaching in relation to 
the nose as an indication of character. It is very 
true that the correct explanation of the usual 
phenomenon of a large Roman nose being con- 
nected with what we customarily styled “ great- 
ness,” has not been given in any publication on 
the subject which I have seen. 

It may be remarked that the word “ great,” 
without some sort of qualification, is too broad in 
its signification to point out with scientific preci- 
sion the character of an individual. It is a term 
whereby we express a mathematical relation, and 
not a quality; though it may be, and often is, used 
to express the latter also with a moderate degree 
of accuracy. 

When we call a person great, it may be asked, 
How great? In what particular? Is he a great 
poet and a poor lawyer, or a great lawyer and 
poor poet? or is he only a “great” fool? which 
latter, I suppose, was the kind of greatness which 
belonged to some of the gentlemen whose portraits 
arrested the attention of your correspondent. 





Fie. 1. 


Fre. 2. 

As to fools, it may be said that there are two dis- 
tinct classes of them, as different from each other 
in character as two individuals could well be. The 
one of these classes of fools (fig. 1) is invariably 
—not sometimes, but always—characterized by a 
noble Roman nose of the most Cesarian preten- 
sions. The other of these classes (fig. 2) has to 
content itself with the most insignificant of snubs. 
Now, to understand the difference between these 
two classes of fools, it may be first necessary to 
consider why they are fools, or in what their folly 
consists; for in the one class it consists in one 
thing, and in the other it consists in quite another 
thing. However, the utmost degree of idiocy, or 
mental imbecility, reduces the two classes to a 
level, and we see no difference of mental mani- 
festation ; but when the condition of idiocy is not 
total, and there is, so to speak, a little light to 
render the darkness visible, the difference in the 
character of the mental manifestations is as I 
here give it—the characteristics attributed to the 
Roman-nosed variety never being found in con- 
nection with the snub-nosed physiognomy. The 
Roman-nosed fool is a fool, not so much because 
he fails to see things as they individually ezist, 
but because he does not perceive the relations of 
things. He possesses the prime elements of 
greatness—that is, exaltedness of purpose, though 
incapable of making more than the mest imper- 
fect display of such qualities. He lacks the 





powers of reflection. He cannotthink. Hisgreat 
defect is his utter incapacity in adapting means 
to ends. 

The snub-nosed fool is a fool because he can 
not perceive. Absolute idiocy does not afford us 
an opportunity of observing the idiot’s character. 
But when we have some glimmerings of reason, 
we can as easily discern the character of the 
mental phenomena as if the person’s were more 
fortunately developed. 

The Roman-nosed idiot is always seeing “ what 
is not to be seen,” while the snub-nosed idiot is 
utterly unable to perceive “ what any fool ought 
to see.” The Roman-nosed fool is unable to rea- 
son logically from correct premises; the snub- 
nosed fool can not see the facts upon which the 
reasoning ought to proceed. 

What I have said in respect to the unfortunate 
class of persons of whom we are speaking, it will 
be perceived, relates to their intellectual charac- 
teristics. I will now say something as to their 
moral difference. 

The Roman-nosed idiot is altogether a more 
noble being than his snub-nosed fellow-sufferer. 
He is usually serious and grave in his deport- 
ment, and less restless and fidgety than the other. 
The snub-nosed fool is more marked by a silly 
vanity. shifts himself about, giggles, etc. ; in short, 
he is not so dignified a creature. 

A very grave error is often committed in 
speaking of idiots as persons in whom there is 
an excessive development of the animal propen- 
sities; whereas, in truth, there is apt to be 
as great a deficiency of animal impulse in these 
poor creatures as of reason. Phrenologists have 
even fallen into this error. 

It will be perceived that I have taken no notice 
of those unhappy beings who have been rendered 
idiotic by sudden frights, diseases, blows, etc. ; 
regarding them as /unatics or insane persons ; as 
being rather diseased than deficient in organiza- 
tion ; like an individual whose limbs, naturally 
well developed, are rendered useless by violent 
disease or severe wounds, and not like persons 
who are lame from a natural, or rather congen- 
ital, lack of an essential organ. I will also re- 
mark, that the Roman-nosed idiot is remarkable 
for his little, feeble under jaw and retreating chin. 

Cameron, West VirGrnia. J. W. M. 

(Our correspondent’s remarks are worthy of 
the reader’s attention, and we insert them with 
pleasure, though without fully indorsing them. 
His illustration of the snub-nosed idiot (from 
Lavater’s works), if a portrait at all, doubtless 
represents a case of hydrocephalus, or water on 
the brain, and the shape of che head has no 
pbrenological significance whatever.] 


——s +e 
MODE OF CREATION. 


Cc. F. TOWNSEND. 


(Our correspondent has chosen a great subject. 
If he can describe correctly the “ mode of crea- 
tion,” he can solve a problem which has puzzled 
the wisest. Our readers shall judge for them- 
selves as to the correctness of his theory. What 
do our scientific savans think of it? Weshall be 
glad to hear from Profs. Agassiz, Owen, Silli- 
man, and others, on the point. Our columns are 
open—not for controversy, but for the most suc- 
cinct statement of original views.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

There are two contestanis in the field, in the 
modern inquiry after the mode of creation; the 
one claiming distinct and original creations for 
each type of organic life ; and the other, a grad- 
ual development from the simple to the complex, 
by divergence from previous inferior types, to 
the present end of comprehending all existing 
forms of organized beings. 


BY 





The following reasonings and conclusions, bas- 
ed upon scientific principles of ascertained phe- 
nomena, must forever settle this question upon 
the gradual development theory, for ali existing 
forms of animal and vegetable organisms as well 
as of all compound forms of matter. 

All forms of creation, organic and inorganic, 
as far as we can observe, are by gradual stages 
of accretion, from the simple to the complex, i. e. 
from a single cell, germ, nucleus, or atom, with 
gradual additions made to each cell, germ, nu- 
cleus, or atom, before a compound organized sys- 
tem or inorganic mass is produced ; or, in other 
words, nothing is made instantly whole, but al- 
ways in parts, accreted. If such has always been 
the mode, which the present observed process 
makes probable (nature always acting on uni- 
form laws, which infinite foresight made perfect 
at first), then the present observed types of vege- 
tation are the product of once lower types, and 
they still lower down in the scale of organization, 
to an original simple germ; thus from the begin- 
ing, by gradual divergence, to increased complex- 
ity of present types; and so with the exist- 
ing highest types of animal organization, being 
but branches or divergence from previous lower 
types, and retrospectively from an original simple 
cell. Thus neither the first man nor the first oak 
are supposed to have been originally created 
whole, instantaneously complete or matured, pre- 
supposing their contained seed and germ of re- 
production, also ; which all observed phenomena 
of creation point to as no less improbable than 
that a rock strata, a mountain, an ocean, or a 
world should be produced without accretions 


from slow and gradual additions. 
The present observed mode of individual crea- 
tion must guide our judgment is estimating that 
of the past processes, which fully authorize us in 
assuming a gradual development from an original 
cell, germ, nucleus, or atom, in the animal and 
vegetable perfections, at present existing. as well 
as of those symmetrical minerals and vast masses 
of accreted inorganic matter, forming our present 
world. Such unavoidable conclusions for the 
production of all organic and inorganic accre- 
tions of matter lead the mind to a more won- 
drous perception of Almighty intelligence and 
power, which could foresee and plan all existing 
productions, from an original simple cell, germ, 
nucleus, or atom, with an impressed formulated 
law of accretion goverving each, than could be 
presented to our finite comprehension, on the sup- 
position that each accreted cell or atom, to form 
organized compound bodies and masses of mat- 
ter, always required and continues to need the 
immediate act and superintendence of creative 
will in each individual production. Rudimentary 
organs, which could be of no use to the animal 
possessing them, and which are exhibited in many 
fossil remains, as well as in existing species, cer- 
tainly became developed in the former, as we ob- 
serve in succeeding fossil types, and thus equall 
foreshadows development in the latter; whic 
clearly demonstrates a gradual departure or di- 
vergence from preceding types successively down 
to the original cell, germ, nucleus, or atom. It 
would be difficult to conceive of any compound 
body or mass of matter to be created by any other 
than gradual and successive accretions; hence 
the supposition of the instantaneous creation of 
a matured animal or of man as the first of a type, 
with all their organs and functions put into in- 
stantaneous operation, is inadmissible ; and the 
same reasoning equally operates against the ad- 
missibility of instantaneous creation of matured 
and perfected vegetable types, or other masses 
of matter. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS IN CANADA. 

It gives us pleasure to introduce to our readers 
in “the States,” a group of the leading spirits 
from across the borders. These gentlemen may 
be taken as true representatives of our Canadian 
neighbors. They are gentlemanly, scholarly, dig- 
nified, and honorable men, whom all who know 
would delight to trust and to entertain. We 
give brief sketches, with portraits. 

GEORGE BROWN. 

The Honorable George Brown, President of the 
Executive Council of Canada, was born in Edin- 
burg of Scottish parentage in the year 1818. He 
emigrated to America when nineteen years of 
age, and having settled in Toronto in 1843, be- 
came publisher of the Daily Globe newspaper in 
1844. That journal was started to resist the ef- 
forts of the then Governor of Canada, Lord Met- 
calf, to prevent his executive council, and throngh 
them the representatives of the people in the 
House of Assembly, frum controlling the affairs 
of the province. The Governor claimed the right 
to make appointments without the consent of his 


| 





cabinet, who, on the contrary, contended that | 


they, and not the nominee of the colonial office, 
were responsible for every act of the administra- 
tion. 
with great energy, and exerted much influence in 
bringing about the final establishment of the doc- 
trine, that the people of Canada were entitled to 
the full control of their own affairs. This dogma, 
affirmed in 1848 by Lord Elgin, Lord Metcalf’s 
successor, has never since been disputed. In 
1851, Mr. Brown became a candidate for a seat in 
Parliament for the county of Haldimand, and was 
defeated chiefly through the exertions of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, to whom Mr. Brown had 
become obnoxious on account of articles which had 
appeared in his journal in opposition to the claims 
of the Papal church to erect episcopal dioceses in 
the British dominions. The Roman Catholic Church 
in Canada was at this time very powerful, con- 
trolling as it did almost the whole of the repre- 
sentatives of Lower Canada, and through their 
influence a large number of Upper Canadian 
members. The attempt by the hierarchy to 
exclude Mr. Brown from Parliament was the 
siznal for the commencement of a contest which 


Into this contest Mr. Browa threw himself | 


HON. GEORGE E. CARTIER. 


HON. A. J. GALT. 





has raged in Canada from 1851 to the present 
time. 
Kent a few months afterward, and soon made his 
influence felt in the House. At this time he was 
probably the youngest member there, being but 
thirty-three years of age. At the time of the 
union of the Canadas in 1841 it was provided that 
the representatives in Parliament of each section 
should be equal. Upper Canada had then a 
smaller population than Lower Canada, but the 
western province being the more progressive, its 
population rapidly increased, until in 1848 it was 
greater than that of Eastern Canada. In 1852 
Upper Canada had not only the greater wealth, 
and paid seventy per cent. of the taxes of the 
united provinces, yet she possessed no greater 
representation than the sister province. Against 
this injustice Mr. Brown energetically protested, 
and for twelve years earnestly struggled to secure 
for the West representation according to pum- 
bers. He was aided in his work by the extraya- 
gant expenditure of the governments which ex- 
isted from 1851 to 1862. In order to resist the 
popular demand in Upper Canada for amended 
representation, the ministry made a lavish use of 
the public money, and large sums were wasted 
for Lower Canadian purposes which came out of 
the pockets of the people of Upper Canada. Mr. 
Brown began with only a few followers, but year 
by year their numbers increased, until a majority 
of the representatives of Upper Canada was 
gained, and at length, with the aid of a few Lower 


Mr. Brown was elected for the county of 





Canada liberals, the long reign of the Lower | 


Canadian party came to an end. It was defeated 
in 1862, and for two years attempts were made 
by temporary governments to carry on the affairs 
of the country without adopting the remedy pro- 
posed by Mr. Brown. These attempts proved to 
be failures, and in 1864 the chiefs of the party who 
had so long opposed Mr. Brown, requested him to 
join a cabinet with them for the purpose of 
settling the disputes between Upper and Lower 
Canada. 

After much solicitation he consented, and the 


result is the confederation scheme now before the | 


Canadian Parliament, the basis of which is the 
principle of representation by population which 
Mr. Brown had contended forso long. Mr. Brown 
was sent to England to explain the project to the 





imperial government. and met a distinguished 
reception from the members of the Government. 
Mr. Brown has advocated during his public 
career free education for all, free trade, the ex- 
tension of the control of Canada over the north- 
west territory, strict economy in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, and the maintenance of 
friendly relations with the Northern States during 
the civil war. His journal, the Toronto Globe, has 
become the most influential reform paper in Can- 
ada, and is widely and favorably known through- 
out the United States. Throughout the civil war 
it has been a staunch and uncompromising friend 
of the North, ever desiring the downfall of slavery 
and the restoration of the Union. Mr. Brown is 
six feet four inches in height, and has a well-pro- 
portioned frame. His temperament is sanguine- 
nervous, with fair bair and fresh complexion. 
His style of speaking is impulsive, often rising to 
eloquence ; but he has great command of facts 
and figures, and as a politician is eminently prac- 
tical. 

Observe the head of this gentleman! It is de- 
cidedly large, well balanced, and of good qual- 
ity ; his body well trained, and mind well edu- 
cated. We can see no reason why he may not 
become a very prominent man, even a leading 
statesman. He is one of the most promising 
citizens of Canada, and we shall be most happy— 
in the good time coming—to invite him to a seat 
in our United States Senate. Mr. Brown will ever 
exercise all his great powers in the interests of the 
people, and leave the “ well-to-do” to take care of 
themselves. 

GEORGE FE. CARTIER. 

The Hon. George E. Cartier, whose portrait we 
here present to our readers, has been for years 
one of the leading politicians of, and is now the 
attorney-general for, Lower Canada, and as such, 
a member of the executive council. 

Mr. Cartier is a Lower Canadian by birth, hav- 
ing been born in the county of Verchéres in the 
year 1814, and is now in his fiftieth year. He was 
educated in the city of Montreal, where also he 
studied law in the office of a leading member of 
the Montreal bar. At the early age of twenty- 
one, having successfully passed his examination, 
he commenced business, selecting as his field of 
operations the city in which so many of the best 
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years of his life had been spent. In person Mr. 
Cartier is rather under the average height, but of a 
tough, enduring constitution, with an active tem- 
perament, eminently fitting him for hard work 
and unflagging industry. To this he undoubtedly 
owes his success as a professional man, and his 
present eminent position as a statesman ; a hardy 
constitution giving strength and endurance to 
the mind, making work a pleasure, and success 
certain. 

For thirteen years he practiced his profession 
with assiduity and success, gaining the good-will 
and confidence of many of the influential men of 
his time. In 1848 he was induced to offer him- 


self a candidate for his native county of Ver- 7 


chéres, as its representative in the House of As- 
sembly. The result of the election showed that 
he had not miscalculated his influence; he was 
successful, and entered the scene of his future 
efforts with flushed hopes and an awakened ambi- 
tion. Fitted by birth, experience, and education 
for such a position, warm in his sympathies, 
active and industrious in all that be undertook, 
we are not surprised when we find him taking a 
prominent part in all the legislation of the day, and 
gradually winning his way to popular favor. 

In 1861 he contested the city of Montreal with 
Mr. Dorion, the leader of the Lower Canada op- 
position party, and defeated him, thus gaining 
himself a great triumph, and securing to his party 
a large and influential constituency. 

No one incident in his brief but brilliant ca- 
reer has shown to better advantage his bold and 
resolute character than this election. Mr. Do- 
rion, his very opposite in politics, had hitherto 
maintained his seat for Montreal against all op- 
position. Mr. Cartier, with courage and resolu- 
tion, ran against him and triumphed. 

In January, 1856, Mr. Cartier first became a 
minister of the crown, having accepted the office 
of provincial secretary. In four months after he 
was offered and accepted the high and responsi- 
ble office of attorney-general for Lower Canada, 
a position which he has held almost ever since, 
and the one in which we find him to-day. 

During his official career, many of the leading 
questions of the day have been settled, and the 
historian will record their adjustment as due in a 
great measure to Mr. Cartier’s patriotism, talents, 
and unwearied zeal in his country’s cause. He 
assisted in the settlement of the clergy reserves 
question, by which the immense properties orig- 
inally geserved by the crown for the support of 
the Protestant clergy in the province, and which 
had caused more dissatisfaction than any other 
question, reverted to the crown, and all future 
connection between the church and the state in 
Canada ceased. The same may be said of the 
seignorial tenures, a similar endowment in the 
lower province, and many other great and im- 
portant questions. But the crowning act of his 
administration is that at present in hand, viz., the 
confederation scheme, by which it is proposed to 
unite all the British North American Provinces 
into one confederacy. In this he has the able as- 
sistance of his hitherto great opponent, the Hon. 
George Brown, and of hie life-long colleague, the 
Hon. John A. Macdonald, with every chance of a 
final and glorious success. 

Mr. Cartier is perhaps held in higher esteem by 
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his countrymen than any other man in the Cana- 
dian assembly. His great popularity enables him 
to wield an immense influence. which there is no 
doubt will be ever exerted with an earnest desire 
for his country’s good. - A large brain, an active 
mind, an open countenance, a clear and express- 
ive eye, a warm and ardent heart. efficiency, and 
executiveness are written on every feature. He 
is a close observer, a good thinker, and a capable 
leader ; cautious and watchful, but not timid ; 
generous and liberal, but not wasteful or extrav- 
agant; frank and candid, but always guarded ; 
firm and decided, but not obstinate ; systematic 
and methodical ; mirthful, but not trifling. He 
is gentlemanly, honorable, and honest. 
A. J. GALT. 

The Hon. A. J. Galt, the finance minister of 
Canada, is a son of John Galt, the author of sev- 
eral well-known and popular works of fiction, and 
a life of Byron, whose friend he was. Mr. Galt 
was born in London in 1817, and is now in the 
prime of life. He was educated in England, and 
early manifested rare literary talents. His school- 
days, however, were hardly ended when with his 
father he removed to Canada, the field of his fu- 
ture labors. Mr. Galt is naturally a man of 
business, especially that kind of business which 
involves bargain and sale, and his mind was 
early trained in a provincial school, eminently 
fitting him for his present important and hon- 
orable position. When sixteen years of age, 
he entered the service of the British and 
American Land Company, where he served with 
great acceptance many years, filling in succession 
every office in the service of the company, until 
eventually the full management of their affairs 
was confided to him by the directors in London. 

As a public man, Mr. Galt has been connected 
with many of the great enterprises which had for 
their object the development of the resources of 
his adopted country. Specially may be men- 
tioned his connection with the Atlantic and St. 
Lawrence Railroad, running from Montreal to 
Portland, and now forming a connection with the 
Grand Trunk of Canada to the seaboard. The 
management of this line at the most critical pe- 
riod of its history devolved in a great measure 





upon him, and to him is due the eventual amal- 
gamation of the two lines. He owns at present a 
fine property at Portland, the port used by the 
Canadian and Liverpool lines of steamers in win- 
ter, and is perhaps the wealthiest member of the 
Canadian government. 

He entered Parliament in 1853 for the town of 
Sherbrooke, which he has without intermission 
continued to represent until the presenttime. Ne 
likeness of Mr. Galt will ever convey to a stranger 
a correct idea of the animation and genius with 
which his countenance glows when speaking. He 
bas a quick. unassuming manner generally, and 
withal a cold, inanimate look until the occasion 
causes him to brighten up. He is not a quick 
speaker, delivering himself generally with studied 
care as though each word had to be measured ere 
it was enunciated ; few, however, would hear him 
without carrying away the leading thoughts of his 
speech. 

Mr. Galt is best known as a financier ; in this 
department he.is one of the ablest men in Can- 
ada But he is a statesman too, and has without 
doubt won his way to his present high and influ- 
ential position by the exercise of peculiar talents 
of a high order. In 1858, during a time of great 
political excitement, the Governor-General sent 
for Mr. Galt and requested him to undertake the 
formation of a ministry. Mr. Galt declined the 
proffered honor, preferring rather to follow than 
to lead. 

Mr. Cartier, the present attorney-general, was 
then invited by His Excellency to do so, and hav- 
ing succeeded, Mr. Galt accepted office under 
him as minister of finance. He is not a demon- 
strative man, and seldom or ever takes an active 
or prominent part outside of his official duties 
unless under strong pressure. He is, notwith- 
standing, a hard worker, having a great knowl- 
edge of detail and a Gladstone-like aptness for 
making his annual budget “ interesting as a well- 
told tale.” His department is one the duties of 
which require constant and vigilant watchful- 
ness. Upon its’ successful management depends 
prosperity at home and credit abroad ; and Mr, 
Galt, in giving his undivided attention to his 
office duties, has undoubtedly placed the finances 
of Canada upon a solid foundation, and is work- 
ing them with great ability. Mr. Galt was one of 
the earliest advocates of the confederation of all 
the British American Provinces, and the recent 
apparently successful efforts which have been 
made are undoubtedly due in a great measure to. 
the manner in which from time to time he has ad- 
vocated it and pressed it upon the attention of his 
colleagues. If, as in all human probability it 
will be, the confederation scheme is brought to a 
final and successful issue, Mr. Galt will form one 
of those to whom will be confided the task of in- 
augurating and fully establishing the new order 
of things, and his hitherto successful career con- 
sequent on a matured and experienced judg- 
ment, leads to the firm belief that he will not only 
be equal to the task, but will add new luster to 
an untarnished fame and insure for himself one of 
the brightest pages in the history of renewed 
Canada. 

Sensible, practical, and free from crotchets, he 
will “ keep to the right.” He is above all com- 
mon temptations, is self-regulating, and though 
modest and unassuming. he is self-relying. There 
is combined with this fine intellect, high moral 
sentiments, and he will be as well known and 
even more respected for his high integrity, sym- 
pathy devotion. honor, and manliness, as for his 
inte)'=*..-' abilities. With such men in the lead, 
ore «i,abors across the lines will not go far 
wr ug in making and administering the laws. 

At another time we shall try to introduce to our 
readers gentlemen from the other provinces. In 
New Brunswick there are Messrs. Wilmott and 
Tilley, whom to know is to honor ; and there are 
high-toned gentlemen in Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, and Newfoundland whom we have 
met, who are worthy a place among the best of 
our countrymen. Let us become,still better ac- 
quainted, and our interests will be one. 
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Tuts lady has an excellent constitution, and is 
capable of enduring more than an ordinary 
amount of labor and fatigue, either of head or 
hand, and to bear up under the hardships which 
cares and trials bring. She appears to have in- 
herited the strong traits of her character from her 
father. She may have her mother’s forehead and 
eyes, but her father’s middle head and middle 
face. Hence she possesses the intuitions of the 
feminine, and also the forcible, heroic, self-réliant, 
and independent elements of the masculine. This 
is a more favorable development than if she re- 
sembled her mother more completely. 

She has quickness of observation, power of 
gathering knowledge by contact with the world 
of matter and of mind; she is quick to take a 
hint, or a point of wit, or of argument, or the 


peculiar shade of meaning which may lurk in a | 


sentence. She has also a good degree of the rea- 
soning and thinking intellect ; but her percep- 


facts than with mental speculations. She has 
a keen appreciation of wit, has a good talent for 
music, excellent mechanical judgment, is inge- 
nious to do almost anything, and is a real critic of 
the works of others 

She appreciates property, understands the value 
of things, their uses and relations, and could de- 
vote herself to business with success. She is 
watchful and prudent, but not timid or sly, is 
wakeful and sagacious relative to the conduct of 
others, and reads the motives embodied in them. 
She is frank in the expression of her ideas, and 
admires people who are frank, cordial, and out- 
spoken 

She provides beforehand for difficulty, but has 
so much executiveness and energy, that she 
drives on as if there were no danger in the way 
Having made up her mind to succeed, she meets 
danger bravely. She has an active imagination, 
and a strong relish for what is sublime or mag- 
nificent. She can appreciate storms, mountain 
scenery, and whatever borders on the terrific. If 
she were to paint a picture, it would have mount- 
ains in the background, however soft and delicate 
it might be in the foreground. 

Her faith is not very strongly developed, there- 
fore she must have everything proved that can 
be. Her imagination grasps subjects which per- 
tain to the real rather than the ideal, and her 


of justice, brace her up and make her proud- 
spirited and dignified. Her desire to gain the 
good opinion of others is very strong, but she is 
too proud to seek the world’s good opinion in 
the ordinary way. She thinks the world should 
appreciate, come to her, and recognize her value. 

Socially, she is strong, and thinks more of her 
friends than do most persons, and is well adapted 
to fill the various domestic relations. She selects 
a few personal friends, and devotes herself to 
them, not to the great mass. 

She has great tenacity of purpose, especially in 
a patient earnestness of thought, which is so rare 
a quality in the American mind. She prefers to 
drive things through at once, but can wait and 
labor until she accomplishes her object. She has 
clearness and force of intellect, a practical readi- 
ness of expression and fervor of imagination in 
the sphere ef reality. She has fortitude, ambi- 
tion, determination, and executiveness. She 
needs more of ‘the religious sentiments, more 
faith, more ardor of hope, more policy, and more 


| consideration for other people’s wishes, and could 
tives predominate, hence she has more to do with 


power lies chiefly in depicting in strong style the | 


emotions and the deductions of the intellect as 


applied to the surrounding world. She does not | 


wander into the domain of mere fancy; her 
word-pictures are recognized by those who have 
had deep experience, as being true to the life. 

Her Veneration is not quite large enough to 
give her a spirit of devout trust in Providence 
She needs more hope and cheerful anticipation 
of the future ; but her fortitude, self-reliance, and 
power to stand up in the midst of storms, to bear 
them all, is one of her etrong traits. 

She loves justice, believes that the right and 
the true must prosper, and feels safe only when 
following in that direction. Her friends may 
consider her headstrong and unyielding, but her 
self-reliance and firmness, with her strong sense 


be improved by cultivating those conformatory 
and mellow dispositions which adapt one to other 
people’s mental needs. 


: BIOGRAPBY. 

Laura C. Redden was born in Somerset County, 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, in 1840. She 
is the daughter of Lyttleton J. D. Redden and 
Wilhelmine Waller. Her mother’s father was the 
son of William Waller, who was a younger son of 
Sir William Waller, admiral in the British navy, 
tracing back a direct descent as far as Edmund 
Water, Queen Elizabeth's court poet. This Wil- 
liam Waller was disowned by his family for some 
youthful indiscretion, and emigrated on this ac- 
count. He took a grant of land from King 
James, came over, and settled in Somerset Coun- 
ty, where his descendants have lived ever since. 

Mrs. Redden’s mother, according to family re- 
port, was a lineal descendant of Dr. Joseph 
Warren. On the father’s side, there is no gentle 
or noble blood to speak of, his extraction being 
obscure, but he inherited great wealth from his 
father, and lost it all before he was thirty. He 
also was a Marylander by birth and descent. 
Reverse of fortune caused bim to emigrate west- 
ward. In 1848 he was murdered on the Missis- 
sippi River. Mrs. Redden married again in 
1850. 

The subject of this sketch was the second child 
of a family of ten children, some own and some 
half-brothers and sisters. She has two own 
brothers and two half-sisters living, all younger 
than herself. She became perfectly deaf in De- 
cember, 1851, from the effects of brain fever, 
though’ originally endowed with a most perfect 
and vigorous physical organization. She was 
many years in recovering from this illness, and 
brooded morbidly over the misfortune for four 
years, though but a child, refusing to accept it 
with resignation, and thereby injuring both her 
mental and her physical constitution. She was 
very misanthropic at this time. 

About 1857 she gradually gave up the useless 


| struggle, and became more gentle and cheerful— 


humanized, as it were—and turned her attention 


| to other things. She began to write rhymes at 





twelve, always composing with facility, even be- 
fore she could write. She always showed an 
aptitude for what is called the Belles Lettres, but 
disliked practical and scientific studies. She was 
almost altogether self-taught, aided by a mother 
who was a most superior woman, and never was 
at school over three years in all. When about 
eighteen she went to the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion in Fulton, Missouri, to learn the language 
of signs, for the purpose of becoming a teacher 
of mutes; but showed no peculiar aptitude for 
pantomime. 

At the age of nineteen she took charge of a 


“department in a religious weekly paper, and suc- 


ceeded much better in this. She had already 
attracted some attention by essays in poetry and 
prose. 

At the age of twenty-one she began to write 
on political and practical subjects, and was 
making a fair reputation in this line, when the 
war broke out in 1861, bringing great reverses of 
furtune to her family. It seemed then as if she 
took her place at the helm naturally. The older 
members of the family accorded it to her, and for 
several years she was the entire support and 
dependence of the family, providing for them, or 
finding them employment. 

Death came at last, making great changes. 
The mother of the family was taken in 1864, 
after a life of trial, endurance, and self-sacrifice. 
She was a woman of strong mind and superior 
mental and physical endowments—indeed, it has 
been often said that the father and mother of Miss 
Redden were the handsomest couple in their 
county—but of a nervous temperament, which 
will not bear the wear and tear of adversity. 

Miss Redden lived from 1848 to 1861 mostly in 
St. Louis, Missouri, except when absent in Ful- 
ton, and since that time in Washington, New 
York, and St. Louis. In 1862 she published, for 
private circulation, a pamphlet called “ Notable 
Men in the Thirty-seventh Congress.” 

She has obtained some reputation as a news- 
paper correspondent, and her poems always find 
a place in the prominent periodicals of the day. 
Recently her poems on the war, written from 
1861 to 1864, have been collected in a volume, 
and have met with a fair reception. It is a fact 
wortby of notice that she is the first woman who 
has published such a volume. A political creed 
is as sacred as a religious one with her. She 
believes in God first and the Union next; and a 
star will fall from the sky sooner than she will 
waver in a loyal belief. She goes to Europe for 
a six months’ tour, perhaps to remain for a time 
in Rome or Florence, to pursue literary pur- 
suits, 

She has worked her way up alone. Glad and 
thankfal for sympathy and aid, when it came 
from the right source, but always feeling fully 
able to plan alone and work alone—indeed, she 
does best so—the results she is always willing to 
share with others, but feels the work is her re- 
sponsibility. 

In mind and in manner she is a sort of contra- 
diction. People are apt to give her a character 
for softness and want of snap, because the pecu- 
liarities of her character do not sharpen her 
features or roughen her manner. 
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THE BLUE GRASS REGION.—No. IL 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 


GEORGETOWN—A NEGRO “ BAPTIZING.” 


Ir was nearly sunset when the stage-coach, 
freighted with our precious selves and our bag- 
gage (I protest we had not a bandbox in our par- 
ty), rumbled down the Frankfort turnpike and up 
Main Street into Georgetown, a dainty, quiet lit- 
tle village seated in the most charming portion 
of this region, very nearly equidistant from 
Frankfort and Paris, but a swift hour’s drive 
from Lexington, which lies twelve miles to the 
south, and connected with all the neighboring 
towns and villages by turnpike roads, macadam- 
ized with limestone from the inexhaustible quar- 
ries that form the solid foundations of the State. 

There were curious faces peering from tavern, 
and grocery, and store-room, and cottage window 
as we drove up the street ; but our eyes were in- 
tent upon a vine-wreathed home, from whose 
shaded door an aged face, wrinkled by time but 
beautiful with heavenly graces, was earnestly ga- 
zing. In a moment more, we weeping, bereft, 
and desolate children were folded close in a mo- 
ther’s loving arms. There were others of that 
household expecting us, but none more eagerly 
than Rose and Lily, two dear little children of 
whom we had heard, but whom we had not seen ; 
and ‘“‘Maudy” the cook, and Wesley the house- 
boy, and Lina, the coolie’s year-old baby, black 
as jet, who came toddling in, led by her coal- 
black, delighted mother, and chattering “‘ by, by,” 
for greeting, as she offered us her little chubby 
hands. 

After a night of refreshing sleep, Cosette and 
Charlie are happy again, buoyed by the spring 
and elasticity of childhood. But the past comes 
back to me with the keenness of a dagger-thrust 
as I realize in this change of place the dread 
gulf between us and *‘the days that are no 
more.” 

A robin is singing merrily in an apple-tree in 
the yard, keeping chorus with the children at play 
beside the door. I will go out and talk to Rose 
and Lily. 

“T’ve dot a pay-house,” said Lily, as I took 
my seat on the threshold, “ and Joze has dot de 
dolls to put init, and I’ve dot Jim Boston, and 
ever so many doll-yags.” 

“And who is Jim Boston?” I asked of the 
three-year-old Lily. 

“Dat is dis doll,” she said, showing me a 
jaunty boy-doll dressed like a sailor. 

“ And who named him ?” 

“Papa named him for de soldier-dirl down 
town,” she replied, too intent upon her play, 
however, to look up; so I must needs ask her 
mamma, who had discovered our whereabouts, 
as to the identity of the soldier-girl. Some time 
before, there had come two very smart-looking 
Federal officers to town, who seemed to have no 
very particular business, and no credentials. 
Suspicions being excited against them upon the 
discovery of a theft committed after their advent, 
they were arrested ; when the more delicate of 
the two proved to be a woman! and both were 
found not to have belonged to the army at all. 


” 





The girl called herself Jim Boston, and was sorely 
abashed when her sex was discovered and she 
was marched off to jail. 

The father of Rose and Lily is a staunch Union 
man ; but their favorite uncle is in the rebel 
army. The children remember and love him 
with singular fondness, and are sadly puzzled 
what reply to make when they are questioned 
about their politics, as all children, alas! are 
now. They sing wonderfully, for their ages, the 
one three, the other four years old, and are espe- 
cially fond of Yankee Doodle. They sing the 
primitive words, which may or may not be famil- 
iar to you: 

Yankee Doodle went to town 
Upon a little pony, 
Stuck a festher in his hat, 
And called it macaroni. 
Yankee doodle, bow wow! 
Yankee Doodle dandy! 
Yankee Doodle, up and down! 
Buttermilk and brandy! 





It would have amused you to hear our concerts 
sometimes, Rose and Lily singing the air, Charlie 
whistling an alto, “ Wes” the black boy beating 
an accompaniment with the bones, and Lina the 
black baby squealing and trying to keep time. 

When we first came up from the South, Charlie 
resolutely refused to sing Yankee Doodle, Hail 
Columbia, or any of the “ Yankee tunes,” as he 
called them ; but finding his politics quite unpop- 
ular, the boy gradually softened his outward de- 
meanor at least, and at length compromised with 
Rose and Lily by promising to sing their songs 
if they would learn the Bonnie Blue Flag and 
Dixie. After great painstaking he succeeded in 
teaching Lily the words—the air she learned di- 
rectly—and one day, after an hour’s rehearsal, at 
which Rose, the elder child, had diligently assist- 
ed, he led her into the drawing-room, where the 
family were assembled, and said, delightedly, 

“ Now listen, mamma! Lily can sing the Bon- 
nie Blue Flag!” 

You perceive that Lilie’s little tongue could 
not yet master her vernacular. She called rag, 
yag ; thing she called sing, and blundered ad in- 
jinitum, though she sung with great spirit. We 
called in several friends who were lingering on 
jhe porch with Cosette, to hear our juvenile con- 
cert ; but that Lily’s attainments might be exhib- 
ited to the best advantage, Charlie suggested 
that he should take her on his knee and coax her 
to sing the fimst verse alone. The boy had been 
so intent upon teaching her the tune, he had 
taken no pains to initiate her into the correct 
pronunciation of words whose meaning she could 
not understand. She got on finely, however, 
through the first verse. 

“Now!” said Charlie, exultingly, “now the 
chorus, Lily.” 

The child began with great soberness and de- 
liberation ; but Charlie’s countenance fell as she 
sung out— 

“ Hooyah for de Bonnie Fool Yag, 
: A bear, a sing, a scar!” 

To call Charlie's idolized emblem “a Bonnie 
Fool Yag, a bear, a thing, a scar.” was more than 
he could brook; and while shouts of laughter 
were pealing round him, he quietly dropped Lily 
off his knee and stole from the room. 








He had his revengé, however. Lily had been 
told that all the Union people were Yankees, an 
idea which she seemed to appreciate. A few 
days after her first essay at singing ‘“ Dixie 
songs,” a gay party of guests were assembled at 
dinner, when some one mentioned her Uncle Wil- 
lie’s name. Lily, who sat enthroned near her 
papa, in her high chair, busily discussing a dish 
of macaroni, looked up and said to the speaker, 
whom she knew very well—she is shy of stran- 
gers— 

“Uncle Willie is a webbel, but my papa is 
Ankle Doodle.” 

“ And what are you, Lily ?” asked her friend, 
after the roars of laughter at her father’s ex- 
pense had subsided. 

She looked puzzled for a moment, and then, 


| taking up her little fork again, replied, as she 


made preparations to resume her favorite dish: 

*« Oh, fiddletix ! I’m macaroni!” 

It was Charlie’s turn to laugh now, not only at 
his Ankle Doodle uncle, but at the discomfited 
guest, who was a most non-committal person. 

“ Lily’s reply was a pretty good one,” the boy 
said to me, sotto voce, after we returned to the 
drawing-room. ‘There is a good deal of maca- 
roni here.” 

THE BAPTIZING. 

But I have wandered. I have not told you of 
the Spring—-the Royal Spring, as it was called by 
the first settlers—a broad, beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter that glides from under a gray limestone cliff, 
and floats away to the silvery Elkhorn River, its 
current strong enough io turn the wheels of a 
large paper-mill built near its debouchure into 
the river, and its waters teeming with exquisite 
mosses and aquatic plants. It waters the west- 
ern extremity of the town, and its beautiful clear 
creek passes along the foot of the airy seat of Mr. 
Keene Richards, whom yon remember as a con- 
noisseur in Kentucky ‘ thorough-breds.” The 
bridge which connects the Frankfort pike with 
the town crosses the stream, and the deep, broad 
expanse just above the bridge is a favorite place 
of baptism for the Baptist denomination, of which 
body the negroes here make up a goodly popu- 
lation. Shortly after our arrival, we went down 
to the bridge one Sunday afternoon to witness a 
negro “ baptizing,” the Episcopal eyes of Charlie 
and Cosette never having seen such a spectacle. 

There were forty candidates for baptism, of all 
ages and sizes ; and it was worth a walk to hear 
the exhortations and running personal comment- 
aries of the preacher who performed the rite, 
standing in the middle of the stream, and waiting 
while an assistant brother led one after another 
to him in the water. The banks swarmed with 
negroes, the church members being nearest the 
water, while the unconverted multitude, in holi- 
day garments of every imaginable hue and fash- 
ion, crowded the slopes and leaned from the stone 
parapets of the bridge. They sung the hymn— 

“ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed ? 
And did my Sovereign die ” 
—repeating different verses after each baptism, 
and ceasing to sing during the ceremony. 

“ Yes!” cried the preacher, “ he did bleed, dis 
blessed Saviour! He bled for you, and me, and 
all this guilty race! He shed more blood den all 
the soldiers in dis ’bellious wah, nuff to wash out 



































all our sins—all your sins, you black wenches 
dah”—looking up at the bridge—* wid your 
silks and your fedders, and your proud ways. 
You needn’t grin and jiggle and look so smart ; 
you’ ll have to come to dis yit, ‘fore you done. 

* Ah, bress the Lord! Bring him in, Brudder 
Washington,” he shouted, as his assistant led a 
stout black into the water; “ I’se had my eye on 
dat chap a long time, mind I tell you! You bio 
gamblin with Sattan, is you?” he continued with 
a grin, as he laid his hand on the back part of the 
candidate’s head, preparatory to the immersion ; 
“de debbil had his claws closer to the nape of 
your neck den I is now, but he didn’t git you for 
all dat, did he ?” 

They sang another song, as “Sattan’s” late 
partner in gambling came up out of the water ; 
and then a colored sister, who had been clapping 
her hands, and now and then ejaculating softly, in 
the midst of a group of women, was led forward 
to the stream. 

“ Oh, bo! and here comes our Methodist sister, 
Phillis Bradley. Come on, sister! I knowed 
when I heerd you clappin and shoutin and takin 
hebben by storm, dat you hab to take to de water 
‘fore you got through. Dat’s right! Come to de 
old Baptisses! We don’t brag! we aint neader 
Jew nor Greek, Barbarian Sizzlum, bond nor free 
We’s jis all in all for Christ!” 

And thus he continued, commenting upon each 
one that came forward, until the last had been 
immersed. Then coming out himself with mahy 
a whew! his face reeking with perspiration, he 
shook hands with the bystanders, and said, 

“T tell you what, brudern and sisters, de ’pos- 


. sles must ha’ worked hard when dey baptized 


dem tree thousand in one day !” 

We have been here now a year ; have searched 
every nook and glen and place of note in the 
country round, and garnered up in our portfolios 
many an anecdote and joke and reminiscence to 
remind us, when God’s mercy shall restore us to 
our Southern home, of the checkered days of our 
sojourn in “ a strange land.” 

We are ensconced in an old-fashioned cottage, 
built after the prevailing fashion here, and ram- 
bling over ground enough to make the founda- 
tion of a St. Nicholas or Gayoso, yet containing 
but six or seven rooms. To us, living as we have 
done, in the breezy South, with our first story el- 
evated six or eight feet above ground, and our 
sleeping apartments up stairs, there is an inde- 
scribable choked sort of feeling in thus burrow- 
ing, like rabbits, half under ground. Yet we 
throw open the windows that look southward, to 
make room for the only sunbeams that can enter 
—there are no other windows except on the north 
side of the house—and while the sweet south 
wind kisses our cheeks, we look away, away, 
away over the far meadow-swells and forest- 
lands toward the land of our love, of our hopes, 
of our prayers—our Beautiful, our Desolate ! 

The sweet south wind! It has come from the 
shores of the sparkling Mexique Sea ; from the 
orange groves where a dear eldest sister, with 
her fair young children clustered round her, 
looks out over the pathless waters, across whose 
waves no longer come the swift ships that were 
wont to bring and carry messages of love and 
tokens of remembrance; where only now the 
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frowning blockade squadron rides at anchor, and 
the stealthy blockade runner creeps over the bar 
at night. It has come overland, past the once 
blooming plantations where we were used to so- 
journ with the gifted and high-born, now scatter- 
ed like partridges on the mountains. It has come 
past Shiloh, and Chickamauga, and Atlanta, the 
holy south-wind! It has lingered lovingly among 
the tall grasses that grow on those battle-fields, 
where your dead and mine are sleeping. It has 
kissed the sweet innocent flowers that grow on 
the lonely graves in Chattanooga, at Kenesaw, on 
the shore of the dark river of death! It comes 
to us, not with the shriek of the hurricane, nor 
the terror of the earthquake, as might seem most 
fitting, but with gentle, soft persuasion, as an an- 
gel-visitant. 

Christ the Healer ! take away coldness from our 
diseased hearts, as the frost is wooed from the 
earth by this gentle vernal sunshine! Cover the 
deep, dark fissures of battle with the flowers of 
friendship and brotherly kindness ; and as the 
spring-time atones for the rigors of winter, help 
us to make amends for this dreadful icy estrange- 
ment by planting in good soil the precious, tear- 
sown seeds of concord, that shall bear a heavenly 
harvest of perpetual Peace! 


eS oe 


DEAD! 


BY ALLIE WELLINGTON. 


What is it to be dead? 
To lie so calm and still— 
So undisturbed, so mute, so deaf— 
So passionless, so cold and chill, 
That friendsbip’s tears, nor love’s soft tone 
The heart can never thrill? 
To bid adieu to earth— 
To leave a vacant chair— 
A silent chord in music’s tone— 
Whispering mementoes everywhere— 
A voiceless anguish in th’ hearts most loved, 
That ever lingereth there? 
What is it to be dead? 
Oh, solemn mystery! 
Ob, awful change that waiteth al 
With fate’s mute prophecy! 
I can't divine thee, thou unknown— 
Stern death, wat art thou, say? 
A voice comes stealing soft 
As the fragrant breath of even: 
“Tf all thy trust in God be staid, 
A rest to the weary given— 
A sleep—to dream of paradise— 
A passport home to heaven !” 


Hartianp, Conn. e 
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THE MEERSCHAUM. 
A SONNET. 





BY J. IVES PEASE. 


Tre gorgeous glories of autumnal dyes; 

The golden glow that haloes rare old wine; 

The dying hectic of the day’s decline ; 

The rainbow radiance of aurora! skies ; 

The blush of Beauty, smit with Love's surprise ; 
The unimagined hues in gems that shine— 
All these, oh, Nicotina! may be thine! 

But what of thy bewildered votaries ? 

How fares it with the more precious human clay ? 
Keeps the Jip pure, while wood and ivory stains? 

Stays the sight clear, where smoke obscures the day? 
Works the drain true, while poison fills the veins? 
Shines the soul fair where Tophet-blackness reigns ? 
Let shattered nerves declare! Let palsied manhood say! 

SrooxsripGe, Mase., 1865. 





BOOKS AT HOME. 


Booxs are teachers—teachers by their mere 
presence as they look down upon us from their 
shelves. They set the beholder thinking. They 
remind him of the great and the good of all 
lands and all time, suggesting even more, per- 
haps, than they really contain of knowledge and 
of wisdom. A cotemporary truly remarks : 

One instinctively infers upon entering a house 
for the first time, that it is the abode of refine- 
ment, when he sees around him the classics of 
our language done up in neat and solid bindings. 
On the contrary, if there be no books—whatever 
the taste otherwise displayed, though the mirror 
be the best French plate glass, the carpets the 
softest velvet, the tables inlaid with rare woods 
and stones, and all the appointments in keeping 
—one can not but conclude, if he himself be cul- 
tivated, that there is a lack in this home of the 
purest taste. We have been favorably impressed, 
on going into families remote from city advant- 
ages, as to their social position, by observing on 
the tables or shelves a few choice books. The 
sequel has seldom altered our judgment. 

Every house, if possible, should have its 
library. However humble the dwelling, let 
there be one room where the books are collec 
and systematically arranged. The sight of them 
will constantly instruct. There is teaching for a 
child in the title of a bock. Will he not soon 
wish to know what the history is about ; who 
are the men, what the things which the cuts 
represent? The first conception he may form of 
the extent of the race to which he belongs may 
be derived from the ‘‘ History of the World,” 
upon the gilt letters of which he has gazed from 
infancy. As books upon various subjects come 
daily under his eye, the different departments of 
knowledge will open to the mind, and the com- 
plex and wonderful character of the universe will 
provoke questionings. 

Next to the family altar comes in influence 
upon the household the family library. It is a 
strong bond of union to its members. Seated 
amid the companionship of the pure, the wise, 
the good of all ages, with philosophy to instruct, 
religion to sanctify, and wit to enliven, must not 
the memories and results of such hours be the 
most useful and pleasing of the whole life? 


———— oe. ee 


Potato Ror.—Theories in regard to the cause 
of the potato rot, and plans for remedying it, 
based on these theories, have been numerous 
enough, but somehow the potatoes have contin- 
ued to rot. Mr. L. A. Williams, of Yatton, Wash- 
ington County, Iowa, adds to the list as follows. 
His theory and plan may perhaps be found to 
differ from all previous ones in being true. It 
will not cost much to put them to the test. Mr. 
Williams says: “The true cause of the rot is the 
heat of the sun. The potato, in our hottest days, 
is buraed or scalded by the heat of the sun—if 
in dry weather it is burned, if in wet weather it 
is scalded by little showers, and then a scalding 
sun when the potato is tender. If the summer 
and fall are wet, it will be a wet rot; if dry, dry 
rot, as any man with good sense can see. The 
reason why some are good and some bad in the 
same hill is, that the good ones are late sets, and 
do not commence growing till after the hottest 
days are passed, and consequently were not burt. 
The preventive is, to make the rows north and 
south. Commence at the south end and put a 
hill of corn, twenty inches north a hill of pota- 
toes ; four feet farther another hill of corn, then 
twenty inches farther another of potatoes, and so 
on to any extent. Put your rows the other way, 
three feet apart. The corn will shade the pota- 
toes, and they will be good. The richer the land 
the better.” 
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«Ty 1 might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 


tell him his fate. If be resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,”’—De Foe, 
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advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
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INCORPORATED. 





InprvipvaL enterprise, when wisely 
directed, may accomplish much in a good 
cause, but how little compared with 
the combined efforts of a body of men 
actuated by high motives, and seeking 
only the public good! Compare an 
engine of one-horse power with one of 
ten-horse power! a rope with three 
with another of thirty strands! Each 
strand may be perfect in itself, but by 
itself how weak! When all the threads 
and strands are combined and well 
twisted, its strength is vastly increased. 

‘«In Union there is strength.”’ 
So in the union and combination of men 
for religious, educational, scientific, and 
business purposes. 

The individual efforts of the Rev. John 
Wesley were, in time, crowned with 
success. But how long was he in 
obtaining even three or four adherents 
to his views? Almost as many years. 
When these three or four combined their 
efforts ; and when societies were formed 
here and there, when an organized force 
undertook the dissemination of those 
views, they were brought to the know- 
ledge of the entire Christian people ; and 
Methodism to-day is a power in the world. 

The separate and individual efforts of 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, the Messrs. 
Combe and others, have simply brought a 
new discovery to the notice of a few ad- 
vanced minds; and it is left for their suc- 
cessors to take hold where they left it ; 
teach the people its objects and aims ; and 
organize the forces into societies and 
schools, so that long after its present fee- 
ble workers shall have passed away, the 
cause itself, being placed on a permanent 
foundation, shall continue to flourish and 
extend itself over the earth. 

As a first step in this direction, we 








consulted with some of our friends as to 
the best course to pursue. 
have long desired, is to establish a Free 
Public Museum, in which shall be de- 
posited busts and paintings of distin- 
guished characters, skulls of all the 
different races and tribes of men, and of 
all the differents animals; anatomical 
preparations ; and everything from which 
a better knowledge of all that pertains 
to the science of man, can be obtained. 
We have, to a small extent, accom- 
plished this, as the shelves of our cabinet 
testify. We would willingly have done 
more, but have not had the pecuniary 
means necessary to carry out our desires. 
We laid our plans before our friends, 
and it was thought advisable to first 
apply to the Legislature for a charter 
for a permanent Phrenological Society— 
and then to ask those who feel an interest 
in the spread of such knowledge, as we 
believe to be necessary for the proper 
understanding and government of our- 
selves and others, to take hold and help 
us. We made application for a charter, 
and our request was seen to be right and 
proper, and without opposition the fol- 
lowing bill was passed : 





Aw Acr To INcoRPORATE THE AMERI- 
cAN Purenowoeicat Sociery.—The peo- 
ple of the State of New York, represent- 
ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact, 
as follows: 

Srcrion [. 

Amos Dean, Esq., Horace GREELEY, 
SamvueEt Oscoon, D.D., A. Oakey Hatt, 
Esq., Russet T. Tratt, M.D., Henry 
Dexter, SAMUEL R. We tts, Epwarp P. 
Fow.ter, M.D., Netson S1zer, Lester 
A. Roperts, and their associates, are 
hereby constituted a body corporate by 
the name of the AmerIcAN PHRENOLOG- 
1caL Society, for the purpose of pro- 
moting Phrenological Science, and in- 
struction in all departments of learning 
connected therewith ; and of collecting 
and preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, and 
other representations of the different 
Races, Tribes, and Families of men, 

Section II. 

The said Corporation may hold real 
and personal estate to the amount of One 
Hundred Thousand Dollars; and the 
funds and properties thereof shall not be 
used for any other purposes than those 
declared in the first section of this act. 
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Sxcrron ITI. 

The said Henry Dexter, Samver R. 
Wetts, Epwarp P. Fowter, M.D., Net- 
soN Sizer, and Lester A. Roserts are 
hereby appointed Trustees of said incor- 
poration, with power to fill vacancies in 
the board. No less than three Trustees 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

Secrion IV. 

It shall be lawful for the board of Trus- 
tees to appoint Lecturers, and such other 
instructors as they may deem necessary 
and advisable, subject to removal when 
found expedient and necessary, by a vote 
of two thirds of the members constitut- 
ing said board. But no such appoint- 
ment shall be made until the applicant 
shall have passed a satisfactory personal 
examination before the board. 

Section V. 

The Society shall be subject to the vis- 
itation of the Regents of the University, 
and shall report to them annually. 

Section VI. 

The Society shall keep for free public 
exhibition at all proper times such col- 
lection of Skulls, Busts, Casts, Paintings, 
and other things connected with Phreno- 
logieal Science, as they may obtain. They 
shall give, by a competent person or per- 
sons, a course of not less than six free 
lectures in each and every year; and 
shall have annually a class for instruc- 
tion in Practical Phrenology, to which 
shall be admitted, gratuitously, at least 
one student from each public school in 
the city of New York. 

Secrion VHI. 

The Corporation shall possess the 
powers and be subject to the provisions 
of Chapter Eighteen of Part One of the 
Revised Statutes, so far as applicable. 

Secrion VIII. 
This Acf shall take effect immediately. 


We now have the first regularly char- 
tered Phrenological Institution in the 
world. On this foundation we propose 
to build. With a corps of competent 
teachers and lecturers in the field, we 
hope io displace the ignorant. self-styled 
“‘ Professors,” who only disgrace the 
science. 

Our extensive collection, numbering 
some hundreds of specimens, obtained at 
much cost of time and money, will be 
donated by Mr. WE ts as his contribu- 
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tion, and placed in the hands of the | rooms, we shall be happy to give it 


Society. The number of free public 
lectures to be given will probably be 
largely increased; while the admission 
of one student, from each public school 
in New York, to the class for instruction 
in Practical Phrenology, will bring a 
large number of learners into the study. 
We regard this feature as most hopeful, 
in regard to increasing the number of 
active co-workers in this new field of 
enterprise and enlightenment. 

The aim of the Society will be to 
obtain a complete collection of crania, to 
embrace, say from ten to twenty skulls, 
from each and every race, nation, and 
tribe of men; to be authenticated, prop- 
erly classified, and placed on exhibition. 
This would be one of the most satis- 
factory means for future students and 
writers to pursue the study of Ernnot- 
ocy. Parties having rare specimens not 
in use, may here find a repository where 
they will be preserved and handed down 
to future generations. 

It is believed that funds will be con- 
tributed and bequeathed by the friends 
of the cause, sufficient to establish a 
working institution on an extensive 
scale. 

We append the form of a bequest ; 
and have opened books for the names 
of contributors. Annual reports, with 
amounts received, will be published. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 
I bequeath to my Executors the sum of 
Dollars in trust, to pay over the 
same in days after my decease 
to the person who, when the same is payable, 
shall act as Treasurer of the Society called the 


American Purexowocicat Socrery, formed in the | 
city of New York in the year one thousand eight | 


hundred and sixty-five, to be applied to the uses 
and purposes of said Scciety, and under its direc- 
tions. 

It should be distinctly understood by 
all, that this Society is a public institute, 
and that money or other property donated 
to it will not in any event be applied to 
the private purposes of any person or 
persons. It is intended to be as widely 
separated from individual interest as is 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Histori- 
cal Societies of our different States, or 
the Bible and Tract Societies, that have 
done so much good in the world. For 
the present, and until the Society is able, 
from the generous donations of its friends, 
to obtain more suitable and permanent 


such accommodations as we can, hoping 
always that it wi!l soon be able to stand 
without our assistance, and have prepared 
for its uses a building with appropriate 
rooms for each department of its cabinet, 
for lectures, and for instruction of classes 


| in all the sciences which together make 





up the great science of PurenoLoey. 
oe 


ANNEXATION. 


Cuances in the map of the world are constant- 
ly going on. In America, one new State after an- 
other has been added to the original thirteen, until 
now there are thirty-five, with undeveloped terri- 
tory enough within the limits of our country to 
make several more, each larger than any of the 
original thirteen. Altogether, it is estimated that 


| we can give a farm each to more than two hundred 








millions of people. Still, annexation will proba- 
bly go on in this as in other countries till we have 
but one government and one head to the North 
American continent. And why not? England 
annexed Scotland and Ireland, and is securing ad- 
ditional possessions in Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, and the islands of the seas. France annexed 
Algeria, Savoy, etc., and Russia annexed Siberia, 
Astrakabn, the Ukrain, Poland, ete , and is push- 
ing her dominion eastward. Austria annexed 
Hungary, Lombardy, and Venice ; and it is be- 
lieved in most cases to be for the benefit of all 
concerned ; and how much better would it be if 
all the petty kingdoms of the German States could 
be brought under one bead? 

Let the principle of consolidation be applied 
here as in business companies and corporations. 
One railway board can manage several roads 
more economically than the several can manage 
separately. So of insurance companies and the 
like. Is it not as easy to regulate a family with 
six, eight, or ten children as one with but three 
or four? A hen can brood a dozen as well as one. 

The time is peobably not far distant when our 
neighbors in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, 
the Hudson Bay, and all the British North Ameri- 
can provinces will form a part of the American 
Union. We would not urge it, but leave the 
question in the hands of the people whose inter- 
ests are first to be considered. As they elect, so 
let it be. 

The talk about going to war with a view of for- 
cibly annexing Canada or any other territory 
seems to us most utter folly. The law of interest 
will assert itself, and sensible people will act upon 
it. When the principles of republicanism shall 
have been thoroughly tested and found wanting, 
they will be put away, and something else substi- 
tuted ; but we anticipate not only permanency for 
these principles here, but we look for their adop- 
tion everywhere, even in the Old World. Mon- 
archies and aristocracies are found to be not the 
most stable governments in the world, and they 
will have had their day, and the people will de- 
mand something better. Dissipated kings, drunk- 
en lords, and licentious counts are no better than 
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dissipated, drunken, or licentious republicans, 
but something worse, for in the one case their 
rank is hereditary, and they hold-their places and 
power for life; and in the other they are elected 
to the office but for a term, when they may be 
superseded by their betters. 

One objection to the annexation of these neigh- 
boring provinces has been that we were slave and 
not free States. They said, Abolish slavery and 
we shall be glad to join the Union. Our neigh- 
bors are large-hearted, liberal-minded, and not 
specially wedded to monarchical forms of govern- 
ment, but in some respects they are even more 
democratic than ourselves. Their interests are 
closely identified with ours, and if their connec- 
tion with the old country were severed, and they 
were united with us, they would soon feel the 
warm pulsations of new enterprise throughout 
the length and breadth of those colonies. We 
base this belief on the fact, that the United States 
have grown with vastly more rapidity since free 
from the restraints of the mother country than 
they would have done had they remained “ sub- 
jects of the crown.” This opinion is shared even 
by Englishmen, who regard it a good thing for 
the States that they obtained their freedom and 
have liberty to regulate their own affairs ; so it 
would be with these colonies. With our interests 
united, and all the avenues for trade and navi- 
gation thrown open, commerce and business 
throughout the length and breadth of the conti- 
nent would leap into new life, and every interest 
would be quickened. Think of it! from New- 
foundland to California, with our sea-coast, our 
rivers, mountains, valleys,and plains. Our cotton 
and sugar fields in the South. our wheat, corn. and 
gold fields in the West, our lead, lumber, and cop- 
per in the North, and the fishing-grounds of the 
world in the East, we should combine within 
these limits the richest and best portion of the 
world, 

As America is in the center of the globe, so 
New York would be the great metropolis of the 
continent. As London is to Great Britain, and as 
Paris is to France, so would New York be to 
America. 

We leave these matters for statesmen to manage, 
while we look after the statesmen. We give in 
our present number portraits with sketches of the 
three prominent young Canadians who have taken 
an active part in the attempt to bring about the 
union of the provinces. Among others of their 
colleagues we may name the following : 

Newfoundland—Hon. Mr. Carter, Speaker of 
the House, and the Hon. Mr, Shea, Attorney- 
General. 

Nova Scotia-- Hon. Mr. Henry, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and the Hon. Messrs. Tupper, Archibald 
M’Cully. and Dickey. 

New Brunswick—Hon. §. L. Tilley, Provincial 
Secretary, and the Hon. Messrs. W. H. Steeves, 
Mitchell, Fisher, Chandler, Gray, and Johnson, 
Attorney-General 

Prince Edward Island—Hon. Mr. Palmer, At- 
torney-General ; Hon. Mr. Pope, Colonial Secre- 
tary ; and the Hon. Messrs. Davis, Coles, Havi- 
land, Hamilton, Gray, M’Donald, and Whelan. 

Canada—Sir E P. Taché, Premier ; Hon. J. A. 
M’Donald, Attorney-General, C. W. ; Hon"G. E. 
Cartier, Attorney-General, C E.; Hon. Alexan- 
der Campbell, Commissioner of Crown Lands; 
Hon. T. D. M’Gee, Minister of Agriculture ; Hon. 
A. T. Galt, Finance Minister ; Hon. Geo. Brown, 
President of Council ;. Hon. C. J. Chapuis, Com- 
missioner of Public Works ; Hon. Oliver Mowatt, 
Postmaster-General ; Hon James Cockburn, So- 
licitor-General. C. W. ; Hon. Mr. Langevin, Solic- 
itor-Generel, C. E. ; and the Hon. William M’Dou- 
gall, Provincial Secretary. 

These gentlemen have taken part in the matter, 
and itis believed that they may ultimately suc- 
ceed in bringing all these provinces under one 
general head. We shall then be in a condition to 
talk about the annexation of the whole. 
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SOUTHWARD HO! 

Tue westward march of empire is proverbial. 
The tide of Caucasian emigration, setting in that 
direction from the farthest Orient, has flowed on 
irresistibly till it has reached the shores of the 
Pacific, which it will soon overleap, and thus 
complete the circuit of the globe. This great 
current, with its heaving billows of life, no hu- 
man power can turn aside. The great men—the 
rulers of the earth—may decree that it shall 
cease, or flow back; but it will heed them as 
little as would the waves of the Atlantic them- 
selves. Empires and republics may rise and 
fall; war may rage, or peace may wave her 
olive branch over the nations ; plenty may pre- 
vail or famine may threaten, but men will emi- 
grate—go westward. So it will continue to be 
till the circle has been completed and our start- 
ing-point in the Orient regained. Then, perbaps, 
the westward march may begin anew and history 
repeat itself on a brighter plane ; but we need 
not speculate. We have to do with the present, 
and to prepare for the near future. 

We have spoken of the grand stream of human 
emigration. That will still hold its course. Our 
war of “the Great Rebellion,” now apparently 
drawing toward its close, has not checked but 
rather accelerated it. Peace will not turn it back 
or cause the main current to deviate; but there 
will be minor streams of population—emigration 
within emigration—setting toward the South and 
the Southwest with an impetus hitherto un- 
known. 

The Teuton, cool as his northern blood may be, 
is not averse to warmth. He has always shown 
a decided preference for the genial sunshine of 
southern climes over the ice and snow of his na- 
tive northern hills. In this country there has 
been a barrier which bas partially turned aside 
the current of emigration which would otherwise 
have made the Southern States the most populous 
in the Union. Negro slavery and the free white 
labor system could not well coexist there, and 
the intelligent and industrious but not wealthy 
emigrant has turned toward the fertile but less 
inviting prairies of the great free West. The 
Carolinas and Florida, with their magnificent 
climates and productive soil, remain to this day 
in a half-wild condition, a large portion of them 
being.covered with the primeval forests, and that 
portion comprising some of the best lands in 
those States. 

The close of the war will introduce a new era. 
The barriers of social and industrial antagonism 
will be all swept away, and the opening for 
Northern enterprise, skill, and industry will be 
too inviting to be resisted. Our soldiers, who 
have become familiar with the climate bassam- 
paigning there, will, many of them, return to the 
South with their families to remain as citizens. 
Charleston, Savannah, Wilmington, Mobile, New 
Orleans, and Galveston will invite the merchant 
and the mechanic ; the magnificent water-power 
furnished by the streams of the interior, and, as 
yet, almost entirely unemployed, will tempt the 
manufacturer ; and, most of all, will the yet un- 
developed agricultural and horticultural re- 
sources of the Southern States attract the en- 





ergetic and industrious rural population of the 
North and of Europe. 

Portions of the low country, along the coast, 
are at present exceedingly insalubrious. To the 
white man the malaria of that region during the 
hot mouths is fatal; but the negro inbales it with 
impunity and grows fat and sleek there. It will 
be his mission to cultivate and redeem the fertile 
lands of that malarious belt of country. When 
the forests shall have been cut away from the 
swamp lands, and the swamps drained and sub- 
jected to cultivation, the malaria will disappear, 
and the whole region become as a garden. 

The middle and upper sections of the Southern 
Atlantic States can boast a climate as healthful 
and delightful as can be found on the globe. 
Here the soil is moderately fertile and very eaty 
of cultivation, and no winter frosts interfere with 
the farmer’s work. It is the very paradise of the 
agriculturist. In the middle region he will raise 
coy and cotton. The hills of the upper country 
he will cover with orchards and vineyards, and its 
rich valleys with fields of wheat and oats, and he 
will soon begin to wonder how he ever managed 
to live in the cold, winter-bound, hard, romh 
North-land. 

But what are we to do with the people now 
there? Live with them in peace and friendship ; 
teach them Northern thrift and Northern enter- 
prise; and be taught by them to be hospitable, 
neighborly, generous, and liberal. We shall 
mingle our blood with theirs by intermarriage, 
and the result will be an improvement—a better 
race than either, and a homogeneous one. We 
shall like each other better and respect ‘each 
other more than before the war. Prof. Draper 
spoke truly when he said, in his late lecture on 
“the Effects of Emigration,” that “the feuds of 
civil war rapidly disappear. The vanquished in 
a civil strife avoids a recurrence to his failure, 
while the victor abstains from a contemplation of 
his success. The memory of such things speedily 
passes away, and society Stands on a new basis. 
It took but little time to heal the wounds of Rome 
and England, and it would take still less in the 
activity of human life in America.” 

But, the war well over, foreign emigration as 
well as that from our Northern States will flow 
into the South. It is thought by some that-when 
the contest is ended, when our soldiers return to 
their homes and to their wonted tasks, the argu- 
ments which have been advanced to prove the 
need of more laborers from abroad will fail ; but 
such a conclusion would be wholly unwarranted. 
It is true that the army and navy would sim- 
ultaneously discharge many soldiers and sailors, 
and that many contracts with our foundries, fac- 
tories, ship-yards, and various sources of supply 
would be suspended. But, on the other hand, 
with the return of peace and the re-establishment 
of open communication with the States of the 
South, enterprises hitherto abandoned or newly 
projected will spring into life and activity, and 
the restoration of vast tracts of fertile land to the 
use of the husbandman will call many laborers 
into the field, and it will be the profitable work of 
years of peace to restore what has been lost by 
the ravages of war. 

The Liverpool Daily Post, after commenting at 

























































length on these facts, thus closes: “The cry [in 
America], therefore, stil! is‘Come!’ The mineral 
kingdom is inexhaustible, the soil fertile, and 
there are regions untilled. The call for lebor 
comes on every breeze, from the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada; from the mountains and 
valleys of Pennsylvania and Michigan ; from Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, Iowa, Ohio, Ili- 
nois, and other States, wuere lie buried the gold 
and silver, lead, iron, copper, and vast beds of coal 
underlying the rich prairie lands and mountains 
of the West ; where, too, are found subterranean 
repositories of petroleum, enough to illuminate a 
world. The temptation is strong, and so much the 
better. The more people go, the greater will be 
the increaseof population. This is alaw of Provi- 
dence. Every emigrant becomes in due time a 
customer because a consumer. Emigration, there- 
fore, is a blessing to the country left and the coun- 
try adopted.” 

Come, then, ye enterprising Englishmen! Come, 
ye canny Scots from the Highlands and the Low- 
lands of grand old Scotia! Come from the land 
of the Shamrock! Come from Germany! Come 
from France! Come from all the Eastern world, 
and participate with us in the enjoyments which 
bountiful nature has in store for the children of 
men. Europe is crowded—over-peopled. Here, 
especially in the South and West, there is land 
enough for millions who’may wish to occupy it. 
Come over and help us, ye workers !—ye mechan- 
ics, farmers, manufacturers, artisans, merchants, 
teachers, preachers, authors, statesmen ; we want, 
and are now getting some of the best, thougl*we 
do not reject the worst. Come one—come all, 
and make America your home! 

ee . 

CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNESs.—We publish in the 
present number, under the above title, a remark- 
able production. It is remarkable for its true 
interpretation of real Christianity, its strong 
practical common sense, and for its exalted 
spirituality. How can any man, however world- 
ly, read this and not approve? And it is just 
-_ a looking-glass as true Christians will de- 
light to look into. The writer speaks ‘‘ from the 
heart to the heart,” and his kind, cheering, and 
encouraging words must meet a response from all 
who read or hear. The writer kindly promises 
to contribute to our columns something for the 
special benefit of our readers; and we anticipate 
that which will be like 

“ A light in the window for thee,” 
and for all. Read and re-read ‘‘ Christian Cheer- 
fulness,’ and then get your preacher to preach 
it, and your newspaper to copy it. Let it be 
given to all the world, Christian and heathen. 
ee ee 

Mrs. Georce Wasurncton WY Luts.—Readers 
of “Lire ILtustratep” will remember with real 
satisfaction the charming contributions of this 
gifted lady to that very popular family paper 
Events foreseen only by the “ All-seeing ;” the 
war ; our somewhat extended visit to Europe ; 
revulsions and reverses, caused a break in our 
intercourse ; but we now rejoice in renewing this 
very pleasant old acquaintance, and in re-intro- 
ducing her to JournnaL readers. 

See Mrs. Wyllis’ “Hints to Husbands” in the 
present number. She will grace our pages with 
other matters, “‘ pleasant and profitable” for all. 
We welcome her to the inner circle of our 








choicest friends. 
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PORTRAIT OF ROBERT OC. 


KENNEDY. 





GUERRILLAS, SPINS, INCENDIARIES. 


We have no heart to hold up to view the por- 
atraits of low and wicked culprits to gratify a 

morbid curiosity, nor will we cater to a low and 
perverted taste; but when the enemies of our 
government put forward such creatures as these 
to do its wicked work, and then claim for them 
the rights of honorable soldiers, we feel called 
upon to expose the fallacy, and to let the law take 
its course. If justice was ever done to reckless, 
selfish, heartless, fiendish devils in human shape, 
it was done when these miscreants paid the pen- 
alty of arson and murder with their lives. 

Beal (fig. 1) was descended from decent stock, 
and received an intel'ectual education, but he 
became a dissipated desperado, and was weak 
enough to become a sort of “ cat’s paw” for more 
cautions villains. He was caught, tried, found 
guilty, and executed. His temperament was ner- 
vous and bilious, body slight, head of average 
size and very uneven. features thin and emaciated 
by the habitual use of tobacco and the irregular 
life he led. Had he not been tempted, or had 
he been fortified by true religious influences, he 
would not have thus fallen. His original “ make 
up” rendered him capable of living a better life, 
though his head is not high in the moral senti- 
ments; but, like thousands of others, he listened 
to bad men ; embraced their yiews ; became thor- | 
oughly perverted, and with the spirit of a bravado 

Approbativeness large 
which led to death. 
ing to others—who, approving his course. are no 
better than he—lest they be served in the same 

way. War is one thing, arson and the murder of 
women and children quite another. 


pursued the course 
Let his example be a warn- 


Jobn Y. Beal was born in Jefferson Co., Va., 
somé thirty-two yearsago. He issaid to ave been 
well educated, having studied a full course at the 
Charlottesville University, in his native State. 
Before the rebellion, it is asserted that he was the 
possessor of a fortune valued at over 2 million of 
dollars, and he was also represented to be the 
heir apparent to the estate of Lord Egelby, a 
British nobleman. 

Like many others of his misguided countrymen, 
at the outbreak of the rebellion he espouséd the 
cause of Jeff. Davis, went into the army, was com- 
missioned captain in the Second Virginia Infan- 
try, and served under the dashing and intrepid 
“Stonewall” Jackson. 

He .was a man of culture and extensive infor- 
mation. His physical appearance was pleasing. 
Although only five feet seven inches in height, he 
possessed a commanding presence, and bore the 
impress of a high order of intellect. 

For bis mother he always entertained the high- 


est sense of filial regard, and during his last in- | 
terview with her he was assured that he had her | 


undying love and her prayers for his welfare both 
in this and the other world. 
He was executed on Governor’s Island, Febru- 


cordance with the finding of a court-martial. 
The substance of the charges against him is, 


that he was acting as a spy, and carrying on ir- | 


regular or guerrilla warfare against the United 
States ; in other words, that he was acting in the 
two-fold character of a spy anda guerrilla. He 
was found guilty on both charges, and sentenced 
to death; and the Major-General commanding 


the court. 





The special acts of irregular warfare proved 
against him were the piratical seizure and de- 
struction of two unermed steamers on the lakes, 
and the robbery and maltreatment of the crews 
and passengers. 

Kennedy (fig. 2) was very much such a person 
as One accustomed to read character from like- 


nesses would infer, namely, a low, gross, miser- 


able, drunken vagabond. He was unfit to live 
and unfit to die. He had the form of a man and 
the spirit of a demon. He was bold and bad. 
His temperament was gross; the quality flabby 
and poor; and the shape of his head simply that 
of a malefactor; it was low in the front and top 
compared with the crown ; Veneration and Con- 
scientionsness were woefully deficient, and he had 
no regard for sacred subjects, for the truth, nor 
for the right. He was not only a gross feeder, 


, but a gross whisky drinker ; a sensualist, a lib- 


ertineand we presume a thief and a robber as 
well as a would-be house-burner and murderer. 
Indeed, there was no crime such a miscreant 
would not commit. Look at his ugly tobacco- 


chewing and slavering mouth, his eyes, nose, 


and general hang-dog expression. Who would 


| trust their lives or their property in the keeping 
ary 24th, 1865, as a guerrilla and a spy, in ac- | 


of such a creature? He was fit for the inhuman 
slave trade ; imbibed the spirit of that “ peculiar 
institution” in its more brutal form, and became 
a votary of its rebellious leaders. Nothing but 
the grace of God and the most prayerful atten- 
tion to religious precepts would serve to keep 


| such creatures within the bounds of decency. 


And is this that boasted chivalry? Is this that 


| sort of patriotism generated by negro slavery? 
(General Dix) fully concurred in the judgment of | 


Ay, these are the effects of the vulgar pride, the 
vain glory, the miserable farcical spirit which 
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sets tts victim up as something better than others, 
We pity the misguided, we sympathize with inno- 
cent sufferers, but we protest against permitting 
such creatures as these go free in community. 

Robert Cobb Kennedy, the notorious rebel spy 
and incendiary, suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law which he had outraged, at Fort Lafayette, 
in New York harbor, March 25th, 1865. His ca- 
reer, particularly since the rebellion, has been 
one of change and danger, and he found the down- 
ward step from a traitor to a spy and incendiary 
so natural, that he advanced to the very scaffold 
without realizing the enormity of the crimes he 
had committed. 

Kennedy was born in the State of Louisiana, in 
1833, and was consequently thirty-two years of 
age when he was executed. His father was a 
planter, and the son followed the same occupa- 
tion until the beginning of the rebellion. His 
plantation was an extensive one, upon the Red 
River, where, between his crops and his negroes, 
Kennedy ruled as a sort of autocrat, living care- 
lessly upon the labor of his chattels, and cheer- 
fully expending the money which their toil 
brought him. The chief product of Kennedy’s 
plantation was sugar, and the life he led that of a 
well to-do farmer. As his education was very 
limited, his means of enjoyment must have been 
very considerably circumscribed. 

On the breaking out of the rebellion he joined 
the Louisiana Tigers. In this company of fervid 
souls he passed through the first battle of Bull 
Run, where the “ Tigers,” one hundred and fifty 
strong, came out of the contest with only twenty- 
six men uninjured. Kennedy was among the un- 
scathed, reserved for a more terrible death. 

He afterward, in Tennessee, participated with 
his companions in the campaign which terminated 
at Pittsburg Landing. Not long after this, Ken- 
nedy was captured, taken to Cairo, and subse- 
quently to Johnson’s Island, from whence he es- 
caped to Canada. 

There, in connection with others, he concocted 
the diabolical plot to burn the city of New York, 
which, as is well known, came so near being car- 
ried into successful execution on the night of 
November 25th, 1864. For this crime he was ar- 
rested, tried, condemned, and executed. 

He was a low, brutal ruffian. When confined 
at headquarters, we are told, his tongue was so 
foul and obscene, that any man would shudder at 
it. He laughed at his Creator—indeed, did not 
believe in such a being. He believed then that 
man was man so long as he lived, but when he 
died, there was an end of it—man’s accounts were 
all settled on earth. He died as he had lived, 
singing, swearing, and asking for liquor on the 
scaffold. 





“Betrer Late THAN Never” is the word I 
send accompanying the mone¥@for your JouRNAL. 
I had thought I was unable to take it this year ; 
but as I am a teacher, I find I can not do without 
it, as it aids me so much in governing my 
scholars. And somehow, it seems to cheer one’s 
life and make the rough places smoother and 
happier all the way through. M. 





Tue Journal IN Canapa.—The JournaL has 
become almost a necessity. I would not now 
dispense with it. I regard it as the only true 
exponent of mental philosophy and life. I am 
plsased to see that it occupies a place in our city 
news dépot. A. P., Hamilton, C. W. 





WHAT PAPERS SAY OF THE A. P. J. 

CovuLp we so far transgress the laws of etiquette 
as to print the letters of our subscribers, it would 
show the warmth of feeling and int@rest with 
which the Journat is regarded by those who pay 
for it, and become its regular readers. In lieu of 
these letters, which come from all directions, east 
and west, north and south, and from beyond the 
seas, to gladden our hearts and make us keep to 
our work, we give that which is already public, 
a few ‘‘ notices of the press,’ which kind editors 
have so freely bestowed. Read them, and judge 
whether or not they are worthily bestowed. The 
only objection we can see to this sort of reading, 
is the fact that there is more of the sweet than of 
the tart. Won’t some one please to “ cut us up,” 
criticise us, expose our errors, show up the ab- 
surdities of our teachings, etc.? This would give 
spice and variety to the whole. But read these 
sweet notices. 


The New York Daily Tribune says: “The old familiar 
face of the PurenoLogicaL Jouknal, edited by 8. R. 
Wells, although with some changes of costume, presents 
itself among the holiday attractions which merit a kindly 
welcome, and a cordial ‘Go Ahead.’ The volume for 1864 
is now furnished in compact, handsome binding, and 
giving plenary evidence of the industry, tact, and abund- 
ant resources of the editor. No one can examine the 
liberal variety of its contents and not be favorably im- 
pressed with the energy and skill with which it has been 
conducted, though he may not belong to the household of 
faith as expounded by Phrenology. It is full of valuable 
popular information on almost every point that concerns 
the physical and social well-being of men, women, and 
children, set forth with profuse pictorial illustrations, and 
in a style of constant freshness and vivacity. One often 
finds relief from the husky meagerness of stately learned 
pundits in its sparkling columns, which are always in 
panoramic motion, never in insipid stationary stereotype. 
We regard this wide-awake JourNat as a valuable means 
offamily education, imparting to young readers a store of 
practical knowledge which will often be of more service 
than that which they obtain from the schoolmaster.” 
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The New York Christian Inquirer eays: “ Messrs. 
Fow ter AnD WELLS publish a great variety of valuable 
works, chiefly on topics relating to every-day life. Their 
phrenological works are th gh and plete. The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1864 is an elegant and most 
entertaining volume. Its interest is not confined to be- 
lievers in this science. Physiology, Ethnology, Education, 
Mechanism, Agriculture, and a great variety of other 
subjects are most ably treated. Its numerous biographical 

kketches are inv to the general reader. The por- 

traits of eminent men are numerous and life-like. The 
illustrations in other departments are equally attractive. 
The tone of the articles is eminently liberal, and altogether 
the Jovurnat is adapted to do much good apart from its 
specialty, and is fully entitled to the large circulation 
which it has secured.” 


The New York Christian Advocate and Journal says: 
“ Whatever may be thought of Craniology as a science— 
which is often all that superficial observers know of 
Phrenology—the researches and disclosures of the latter 
respecting the nervous and cerebral structure of the 
human system, and its relations to individual character, 
are well authenticated and valuable. Their JourNnat is 
an able expositor and advocate of the science as they—the 
publishers—hold it, and the work may be used with 
pleasure and to advantage by those who do not accept 
its peculiarities respecting the distribution of the mental 
faculties and their development upon the outer surface of 
the occiput.” 


The Washington Hwaminer says: “Read it. The 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lire ILLUs- 
TRATED has been wel d to our tu That Phre- 
nology is a science, is only denied by those who know 
little or nothing about it. But we do not recommend the 
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work so much b of its dealings with the organs of 
the head, as because it teaches man his physical and 
moral condition. No purer morality is taught in any work 
prepared by human beings. It is a surprising fact that 
men think more about everything else than about how 
* mysteriously and wonderfully they are made.’ Any work 
which assists man is obeying the mandate ‘ Know thyself’ 
is valuable; and we have found no author so competent 
to teach therein as the editor of the work under considera- 
tion, For pure and valuable reading matter, send for the 
PuRBNOLOGIOAL JOURNAL.” 


The Anti-Slavery Standard “warms up” as follows: 
“Tue PaeEno.ocicat Jovenat is a periodical that we 
can heartily commend to those who are seeking informa- 
tion upon the class of subjects to which its pages are 
devoted. * * * Itis conducted with care and diligence, 
and in the course of a single year will be found to contain 
a body of information of great value not only to students 
but to ordinary readers. Every number contains a por- 
trait of some eminent person, with a phrenological and 
biographical sketch of his character and life. ” 





The New York Methodist—an excellent religious news- 
peper—speaking of our “ handsome quarto,” of 1864, de- 
clines to indorse our “ psychological doctrines,” but says: 
“We can cheerfully testify our belief that its conductors 
are earnestly striving in their way, and according to their 
views todo good. Many of the practical teachings of the 
JourNnat are of the highest value in the promotion of 
physical development and health, and all aim at moral 
improvement.” 


The American Baptist says: “ Besides the phrenological 
matter, there is a great deal of excellent family reading, 
with poetry and philosophy. Indeed, this Jovxnat is one 
of the best we have, and would be of real value in every 
family. The study of human nature is one of vast im- 
portance.” 


The New York Hvangelist says: “Those who feel an 
interest in these subjects or in the portraits and biographies 
of eminent characters, will find much in the successive 
numbers of this work to repay their perusal.” 


The Northern Christian Advocate says: “It is one of 
the wonders of American publishing for cheapness, and it 
is a periodical of much more than ordinary interest and 
instruction.” 


The Troy Daily News says: “ Itis one of the most in- 
teresting, instructive, and useful emanations of the serial 
press.” 

The Ripon Commonwealth says: “One of the best pub- 
lications in the United States is the ParenotoetoaL 
JOURNAL AND Lire ILLUSTRALED.” 


[We take off our hat, make a respectful bow, 
and give warmest thanks to our kindly brethren 
of the pen and the press. We could not say all 
these sweet things of ourselves ; but confess to a 
liking to having others say them of us—if we 
deserve them. ] 
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THe PxHreENotogican JourNAL has 
been received, and we can not speak too much in praise of 
this excellent and interesting periodical. It is invaluable 
in the hints it contains in regard to our physiological rela- 
tions and conditions, and although the advocate of some 
peculiar “ isms” which all may not adopt, it nevertheless 
is one of the most valuable periodicals for the family that 
we know of.—Newport Daily News. 


[Thank you, Mr. News; but what peculiar “isms” do 
you refer to? Is Phrenology an “ism?” Are Ethnology, 
Physiology, or Physiognomy “isms?” Is science an 
“ism?” Is Christianity an “ism?” Please put your 
finger on any “ism” taught in this Journat. We do not 
claim perfection ; we confess to errors of Judgment; but 
we disclaim the harboring or teaching any doctrine not 
in accordance with the best philosophy and the highest 
Ohristianity. If it be an “ism” to rebuke crime, to expose 
wickedness, and to warn the unsuspecting, and to point 
out the better way of life, then it may be “ peculiar,” but 
not rickety, crotchety, nor “ ismish.”] 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 
COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 





A Beavrirvt cast, made of plaster of Paris, the size of 
the human head, on which the location of the phrenoloz- 
ical organs is represented, with all the divisions and clas- 
siflcations, has just been made by Messrs. Fowler and 
Wells, 889 Broadway. Those who can not obtain the ser- 
vices of a professor to texch them, may learn from this ap- 

roved model head the exact location of all the organs of 

e brain.—Christian Inquirer. 


Messrs. Fowler and Wells have made an improved 
Phrenological Bust, which we are going to study shortly 
in connection with our own head, to see, if possible, what 
we are good for. There are two sizes—the large-t, near 
the size of life, is solt at $1 50. The smaller, which is 
not much more than six inches high, and may be carried 
in the pocket, is only 75 cents. May be had of booksellers 
and druggists, and of Mesers. Fowler and Wells, 389 
Broadway, New York.—(Christian Ambassador. 


“ Kyow Tuysetr.”—Those of our readers who are anx- 
fous as to their phrenologieal developments, and would 
rather ascertain their characters for themselves than ap- 
ply to a professor, would do well to call on Messrs. Fowler 
and Wells, 339 Broadway. They have just issued a bean- 
tifal cast, made of plaster of Paris, on which the location 
of the phrenological organs is represented. From this 
model head one may learn the procress phrenolocical 
science bas made, and ascertain the position of the various 
organs.—New York Jewish Messenger. 


Parenoioeroat.—A new phrenological bust, showing 
the latest classifications and improvements in the science. 
It is designed for learners, and will be found by them 
very usefal, as they can see at a glance the exact phreno- 
logical location of all the organs of the brain.—Christian 
Intelligencer. 


An ornament, a study, and a necessity for every place 
of business and household in town. We refer to their 
very neat and complete Phrenologieal Head, showing 
clearly the Istest classification and improvements. Placed 
within “easy reach.” it otrracts the eye and affords oon- 
stant material for the studv of he man nature and the de- 
termination of character. The exceedingly chaste appear- 
ance of the head will conciliate many to regard it with fa- 
vor.—New Yorker. 

Messes Fowies awp Weiis anp Purenotocy.—This 
enterprising firm have issued one of the prettiest little 
phrenological busts which we have ever had the pleasure 
of stodying. The material is almost as hard as marble ; 
and the organs, all clearly indicated in beautiful typog- 
raphy, are so easily learned, that the merest tyro can soon 
ascertain the locality of each. Our friends F. and W. 
have reduced the theory of Phrenology to a science, and 
more, to a practical science. By a careful application of 
it, the growing intellect may be trained in accordance with 
the “ natural bent” of the brain, and not in direet opposi- 
tion, as is too often the case. “Just as the twig is bent, 
the tree’s inclined :” but be sure that you bend it the right 
way, or you may work against nature. Go and ask Mr. 
Wertz about it.—New York Journal of Finance. 

The head on one side is labeled so as to show the dif- 


ferent organa, each being made prominent; on the other 
side the classification of the organs is exhibited with 
equal distinctness.— The Methodist, 


[This Head is both useful and or tal, standing on 
the table or on the mantle; it attracts the attention of all, 
and furnishes a never-ending theme of study and conver- 
ration. With this Head in view, one would not be long 
in learning the location of the organs, while a band-book 
would give the feuction and uses of all the faculties } 


ro 





“ SuRRENDERED.”—General Robert E. 
Lee—confessedly one of the ablest military officers in the 
world, and a gentleman of many accomplishments—sur- 
renders his army to Lieutenant-General Ulysses 8. Grant. 
The great pro-slavery rebel conspiracy is broken down, 
slavery abolished, the Union preserved, and peace estab- 
lished. Now let us set to work and bind up the bleeding 
wounds of friend and foe; simply disfranchise and dis- 
possess the conspirators, leave them unrestrained and at 
liberty to repent their evil deeds, and to make their peace 
with God. The people will very soon become re-united 
and —the noisy, ambitious demagozues being powerless— 
more friendly and intimate than ever before. 

All the little “ Alabama” affairs, such as those of the 
English pirates burning our ships at sea, running the 
blockade, and so forth, will be charged in account, and a 

) t de led at the proper time. Our people will 
remember their friends, and not forget their enemies. To 
the bleeding South, wo offer the olive branch. 
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Questions or ‘‘ Genera Inrerest’’ will be an- 
swered in thie department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Best Tnuovents” solicited. 

An Ornpver ror Books, Jounnats, ec., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment—To CorrgsponpEnts—and communications for 
the Editor must be written on sepa Rate slips. 











Wuert is the faculty of volition located in the 
brain? Ans. There is no organ which we recognize as 


that of volition. Volition is made up of desire and intel- 
ligence, and there are as many kinds of volition as there 
are kinds of desire and kinds of talent. 


Sout anp Bopy.—How are the soul and body 
connected? Ans. Not many months ago we discussed 
this subject in answer to a correspondent somewhat 
lengthily. We may here simply say that the brain is that 
part of the human system from which the soul manifests 
itself by means of the body. In other words, the brain is 
the part which the mind or soul takes bold of to communi- 
cate itself with matter. We know the eye is an instrument 
through which the soul gains a knowledge of things by 
vision, and the optic nerve is connected with the brain; 
so of all the other senses. 

Tue Heatnen.—Are not the Heathen responsible 


for their ungodliness? Is not the light of Nature sufficient 
to make them responsible? Ans, St. Paul says, “ For 


when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these, having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves.” Of course their responsibility, 
like that of everybody else, is commensurate with the op- 
portunities or light they have. 


CHance or Vorce.—How long does it take for 
the voice to change in youth? Ans. Sometimes one year, 
sometimes three, depending entirely upon the constitution 
of the subject. —_ 

Lawyer.—What are the necessary qualifications 


for a superior lawyer, one that shall excel both in legal 
learning and as an advocate? Ans. A man may excel in 


both of these departments, but he wants a first-rate tem- 
perament, a first-rate head, a first-rate education, and 
should be a first-class man, with all the organs amply 
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developed. --- 

Lanouacs.—How may I learn the exact loca- 
tion of this organ? Do wide cheek-bones indicate strength 
of voice? Ans. The location of the organ of Language is 
in the brain, back of the eye, above, below, and partly 
behind that organ. When Language is large, it tends to 
press the eye downward and forward, giving fullness 
under the eye. The prominence and width of the cheek- 
bones indicate power of luigs, and that is intimately con- 
nected with the voice. _ 

Macnerism.—Can a person be magnetized or 
affected by another at a distance? Ans. It is not usual 
for a person to be magnetically affected by another at a 
great distance. Sometimes this may be the case at remote 
distances ; it often happens between persons in the same 
room, or when one is approaching a house, the inmates 
think ef him, and when he appears they say, “‘ The devil 
is never so near,” etc. od 

Inp1AN Summer.—What is the cause of that 
hazy appearance of the atmosphere at the season called 
Indian Summer. Ans. Indian Summer has puzzied 


thinkers much. It has been thought to arise from the 
action of the sun on the dry leaves, as it never comes till 
after the leaves fall. It is said not to occur out of America. 


Hovsekerrer.—What kind of organizatiun is 
required for a good cook and housekeeper? Ans. A good 
housekeeper and cook needs a good head in general, but 








especially energy, order, good perceptives, Cautiousness, 
strong social organs, and large Alimentiveness and 
Benevolence. oo 

Buiusnine.—I am greatly troubled with embar- 
rassment and blushing. What is the cause? Ane. 
Nervous excitement increases the action of the heart and 
throws the arterial blood to the surface faster than it can 
return, hence the surface becomes suffused with arterial 
or red-blood. — 

Egutxocriat Storm.—How shall we know the 
equinoctial storm? Ans. We can not always teil which it 
is. Sometimes there is no storm in particular places very 
near the time of the equinox. 


Bap Drrams.— Why is it that when I fall asleep 
on my back I have horrid dreams? Ans. That position 
has a tendency to disturb the circulation of the blood in 
your case, which caused some congestion of the brain. 
Most persons dream all manner of terrific dreams in con- 
sequence of eating just before retiring, or by eating some 
extra hearty food, as dried beef, cheese, smoked herring, 
or mineed pie. Why do I dream of fishing more than 
anything else? Ans. You may have a fancy for the sport. 
One is apt to dream of that which “runs in the head dur- 
ing the day.” Why in my dreams am I sometimes very 
courageous, and sometimes entirely the reverse, Ana. 
Because, in one case, that part of the brain in whicb the 
organs of courage are located is excited; in the other, 
Cautiousness is most awake and excited. 


Reapino at Nigut.—It is not well for nervous 
people to read on exciting subjects just before retiring at 
night. It would conduce to peace of mind and to pleasant 
sleep to sing a familiar hymn in which all could join, 
such as— 

“The day is past and gone ;” 
“ How sweet to steal an hour away,” ete. 


Follow this with prayer, and you have the best means 
by which to “cast out fear,” obtain the spirit of “ resig- 
nation,” and to invite sweet sleep. 


Coxcretr Hovsrs.—How do they stand the test 
of time? Do they answer your expectations? Would you 
build again on the same plan? Ans, After some years of 


experience, we are more than ever satisfied that concrete— 
stone, gravel, sand, and lime—properly mixed and put 
together, are all that is necessary to build dwelling or 
other houses, where the material is convenient and at 
hand, very much cheaper, and every way as good as brick, 
stone, or wood. All the necessary particulars are given in 
our book entitled “ A Home for All,” advertised elsewhere. 


Coxstayt Susscriser.—1. The case of the lady 
youn mention is evidently one of partial insanity. An entire 
change of scene, with pleasant recreation, such as long 
journeys and a residence in distant places would afford, 
might affecta cure. 2. So far as we can Judge by means 
of the circumstances you relate, a business career would 
be best for the young man you refer to. 8. We can not 
answer at present. 4. The mental temperament is favor- 
able to literary and artistic pursuits as well as to the 
“learned professions” so called. 


Mapee should ‘‘ Never Despair.’’ With per- 
severing practice you will accomplish much. You have 
talent. but require the skill and facility which can be at- 
tained by practice alone. —— 

Tue Stace.—Adopting acting as a profession 
is not necessarily sinful or derogatory to the character. 
The sin, when therg is any in the case, lies in adoptivg 
the vices which pm apt to disgrace the stage. 


Harr Or..—Does the hair ever require oil, or 
any greasy application? if so, what is best. and how cften 
shoud it be applied? Anas. Right diet and proper habits 


would probably render the use of hair oils entirely un- 
necessary. Well-fed animals have glossy bair without the 
use of grease externally applied, and so it would be with 
human hair. But if you will use oil, let it be simple 
sweet oil, with some delicate perfame, which you can 
mix to your own liking and apply when you think proper, 
say once or twice a week. All the quack advertisers, 
offering specifics to produce whiskers or cause the hair 
to grow, are simply impdéstors. There is no truth in them. 


All growth is from within, through the blood and secre 
tions, and ot from without, by virtue of any external. 
applications, 
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Ampuratep Limps.—Why is pain felt in the 
locality originaly occupied in a limb that has been ampu- 
tated? Ans. B all ti of pain come through 
the nerves from the brain; the brain takes no cognizance 
of the amputation ; hence, a man without hands can feel 
in the brain the same nervous sensation (pain) as if the 
nerves were not severed at the wrists. 


Quser Hasirs.—A. A. What is the cause of 
some people picking out their hair? I know a lady who 
once had a beautiful head of hair; she has picked it near- 
ly all out. W hat is the cause and cure? Can she help it, 
or not?. She is in poor health; the mental temperament 
predominates, Ans. This arises from nervous excitement, 
and the habit comes from a restless desire to do something. 
Nibbling the nails is of a piece with this idle and evil 
practice of pulling out the hair. Some people have the 
disgueting practice of snapping the joints of the fingers 
and hands; others bite the lips; others pick the nose; 
others serape the nails, and others pick the teeth in com- 
pany—not just after a meal, only, but any time; others 
drum with the flogers or feet ; others whistle automatically, 
and others keep snuffing. All these habits should be bro- 
ken up, and way be. Every one wonders and is provoked 
to see an eight-year-old girl suck her thumb or her tongue, 
and are surprised she does not quit it, or that her people 
do not compel her to drop the offensive habit. A. A., your 
boy may study arithmetic, if he does not labor too hard at 
it or other studies. Do not push him, nor let him push 
himself. --- 

PaystcaL anp Mora Laws.—J. M. H. If it is 
as sinful to violate God’s physical laws as his moral laws, 
why are we puni-hed but for so short a time for a violation 
of the former, and endiessly for a violation of the latter? 
Ans. We don’t know. 

A FreckLep Sxix.—I have been troubled every 
spring with freckles, and I want to know if you will please 
send me a receipt for the removal and prevention of that 
troublesome thing. I have tried several remedies, but 
they are of no avail, and hoping you know somethin 
that will cure them effectusliy, I have made bold to as 
you. I have been advised by several persons to take 
some arsenic, but thinking I could get them cured by an 
easier und not so dangerous means as the above, I spply 
to you. Piease also tell me if it would burt me to take 
some of that (arsenic) for the clearing and beautifying 
of the skin, advised by several friends. In winter the 
freckles disappear; in the spring they come again. My 
fave is literally covered. Ans. This young lady’s 
“freckles” will cease troubling ber when she gets a little 
more common sense. If she will cultivate her mind—be- 
come kindly, affectionate, devotional, and good—she will 
thank her Heavenly Father that she is so fortunately 
organized, so capable of ministering to the happiness of 
others. Of course, all the quack poisons and nostrums 
are utterly useless in removing freckles, except as they 
destroy life and freckles at the same time. 








Frurrtess MarriaGes.—A subscriber desires us 
to state the causes of the increasing number of fruitless 
marriages. We can not discuss this subject in the PurEn- 
OLOGICAL JougNaL. There are medical works named in 
our “Special List” which will answer this and other 
questions not of a nature to be treated in a popular family 
journal, 

Teanyson.—A. C. Because a man becomes 
distiuguished in poetry, music, etc., it does not follow that 
certain organs must necessarily be “very large.” It is 
enough that those which are large, active, and well culti- 
vated be properly used. Neither Tennyson nor Shakspeare 
had any inordinate or enormous “ bumps”—vulgarly so 
called. They had large, well-formed, and active brajns, 
and they wsed them. 

Re-read “Soul Communings.” We do not claim that 
oar statement is in keeping with the skeptical philos- 
opby of the present or of past ages, but that it és in the 
most perfect harmony with the teachings of Christ, and, 
so far as we have investizated, it is in keeping with the 
laws of Physiology and Psychology. We do not claim to 
follow in the wake of any lesser lights, but to go direct to 
to sources of science, knowledge, and of truth. 


Manktagu—AcGe.—Reader. With a due regard 
to health, domestic pleasure, and social happiness, is it 
perfectly proper for a man to unite in marriage witha 
woman a few years his senior? Ans, Asa rule, the gen- 


tleman should be the lady’s senior; say from one to three 
or five years. But there should not be more than fifty 
years’ difference ! 

ToraL Depraviry.—No; man is not depraved 
beyond the hope of redemption. 
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PrererENCE Instixcr.—Do men practice that 
which they prefer, exclusive of accidental exceptions? 
Ans. The lower animals are governed by instinct. The 
duck plunges into the water, and the chicken takes good 
care to stay out, though both may have been hatched in 
the same nest. Men have reason, and they adapt them- 
selves to circumstances, yet doubtless every man would 
follow his bent if it were offered him, and no prevailing 
hindrance existed. “ Poets are born, not made.” Where 
can a poetical and rhyming dictionary be had? Ans. One 
was published, we forget by whom, and do not know 
whether it is now in print. 


Aw Innocent Question.—How many copies of 
your Journal are issued monthly, and what per cent. of 
them cross the deep waters? Ans. You are evidently 


not a publisher. General Grant upon being asked by his 
brother bow many men he had in the Army of the 
Potomac, replied, “ A good many.” Not more than three 
per cent. of the Jovnnats cross the Atlantic, 


Seasons ror Marriace. Why are marriages 
most frequent in the months of June and December? 
Ans. If this be true, we know of no philosophical reason, 
except that June is the beginning of one season of the 
year, and December the beginning of snother. In mid- 
summer, business presses, and about the beginning of the 
year is a good time to start in one of life’s great epochs. 


Best Timm To BE Born.—-Why are children 
born in the spring stronger than others? Ans. We 


believe this is so, but we can not condense our idea of the 
subject into a single paragraph. It may arise from the 
fact, that during autumn and winter there is a greater 
abundance of appropriate food, a better appetite on the 
part of the mother, and better health. Certainly there is 
more lassitude of constitution during the hot months, and 
in consequence of this, less vital vigor would be imparted 
to children than in the cooler and cold parts of the year. 


Brrtus AND Deatus at Nigut.—Why do births 
and deaths occur mostly at night? Ans. Doctors say that 
they have three times as many calls on Sunday as on any 
other day of the week, and they sometimes facetiously 
remark that people can not afford to be sick week-days. 
During the daytime the influence of the sun is very 


powerful on mankind, stimulating to wakefulness, vigor, 
and strength. When night comes, there is, as it were, a 
letting go, a lassitude, and a passive condition of the 
brain and pervous system takes place. This may account 
for births and deaths in the night-time. 


Mortons oF THE Moutrs.—What trait or condi- 
tion is indicated by a person twisting the mouth in all 
shapes when in company? Ans. Nervous excitability 


and embarrassment. 

Tue Best Eyes.—What colored eyes do you 
consider preferable? Ans. One’s eyes being blue, the per- 
son prefers to look upon black eyes. If they were black, 
he should prefer to look upon blue. An eye that is half 
way between the two is better, on the same principle that 
a medium complexion contains all the temperaments 
blended, and is therefore preferable, 


Decrease or OrGans.—Does Approbativeness 
increase or decrease as people advance in life? Ans. 
We think it does not generally increase after thirty-five. 


Quick Wit.—What organ or combination of 
organs makes a person quick-witted? Ans. An active 
temperament, large perceptives, and large Mirthfulness. 


Raitroap EvorneerinG.--What qualifications 
are essential for a railroad engineer? Ans. A strong 
constitution, large Firmness, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Constrnctiveness, and large percep- 
tives. He should have a good memory of places and 
forms, good eyesight, good ears, and a good degree of 
Cautiousness. 

Warts.—-What is the best means of getting 
rid of warts? Ans, Some one told the writer, when a 
boy, to put on nitric acid or oil of vitriol; he did so, and 
neglected to put on sperm oil quick enough afterward, 
and the viiriol ate holesclear tothe bone. Your physician 
might perhaps apply it judiciously, and thus burn them 
out. The oil should be put on soon after the vitriol, to 


neutralize it. 
What should be the size of a young man’s head who is 
nineteen years of age, and weighs 130 lbs.? Ans. 


Twenty-one and one half inches. 





Screxce—Wuar ts 1T {—Is the science of mathe- 
matics or any science a pure product of the humap in- 
tellect? Ans. Science is a collection of the general prin- 
ciples or leading truths relating to any subject, arranged 
in systematic order. The facts of science are not made 
by the intellect, but they are discovered and arranged by 
the intellect. Nature furnishes the material for science, 
but beasts do not discover it—man does. What is the 
true pronunciation of the word Amativeness? Ans. 
A-mat-iveness. 


Rexiaious Sgcrs.—Is there any denomination 
of Christians to which Phrenology can give its sanction ? 


Ans. Yes. Nearly all of them ; since, doubtless, there is 
truth in nearly all. Men’s religious beliefs and impres- 
sions are shaped according (o their own education and 
organization. Those who have great Conscientiousness, 
Firmness, and intellect, will have a stern and ethical 
religion ; those who have large Benevolence and Venera- 
tion, will have an emotive, reverential form. So there is 
almost an infinite variety of creeds to correspond with the 
various mental developments. Scarcely any two people 
look at any one thing exactly alike. Ask twenty men 
you meet how large the moon looks, and they will have 
different modes of comparison. One will tell you it looks 
to be about the size of a clock face; another will say about 
as large as a wagon wheel, another larger, and another 
much less. To one, God is love; to another, a king, a 
judge ; to another, wisdom and righteousness ; to another, 
he is a parent, full of all tenderness and affection; to the 
wild rough savage, he is the God of blood and revenge. 
The book you ask for is out of print, and we are not 
sorry. 
Ricut on Lerr Hanpep.—Why are people right 
or left handed? Ans. It is generally believed that the 
right side of the body is more amply endowed with 
nervous and sanguinary support than the left It is 
certainly generally larger, and nineteen children out of 
twenty are right-handed naturally, which makes us 
suppose it is more strong and active constitutionally. 


‘ Biusuine.—I suffer much discomfort from 
lushing so easily when spoken to unexpectediy or re- 
ferred to, and especially wien receiving a ccnptinen or 
when looked at, etc. What is the cause? Ane. You 


have an excitable mental temperament. Your circulation 
is irregular, your head being twenty-two inches, is too 
large for your little body. You probably drink coffee, 
which unduly agitates the heart and sends the blood to 
the brain too strongly. You should avoid superfine flour 
bread, coffee, spices, and especially avoid sedentary 
habits. Your Approbativeness is larger than your Self 
Esteem, and you lack confidence. You should atoid 
drugs, or being bled ; live in the open air, and sleep from 
eight to ten hours in the twenty-four. 


W. H.—We refer you to the ‘“‘ American En- 
cyclopedia” for your historical questions. For your me- 
chanical, to the “ Dictionary of Mechanics,” premising 
that you do not state the mechanical question correetly. 


PersonaL Opor.-—-Why does the negro have 
such an unpleasant odor? Ans. We suppose that there 
must be some organic peculiarity which produces it. It 
is not owing principally to uncleanliness, for we know 
certain white persons who are paragons of cleanliness, 
yet who have a rank smell, especially when perspiring. 
Some persons may wash their feet every day and wear 
clean stockings, and at night their feet smell very offons- 
ively. We once asked a negro relative to this same 
subject, and he professed not to know that there was any 
odor, but we always half suspected that Voe was not 
honest in his answer. Fruits smell differently; why 
should not people ? 

Spasms.—Ask your physician the cause, and 
the proper remedy; for the spasms you refer to, he will 


get a more specific knowledge of the symptoms, and give 
you the name and treatment. 


Tur Bives.— What temperament is most liable 
to a depression of spirits or of the blues? Ans. The 
nervous-bilious, or, in other words, mental-motive. We 
recognize no such tenmperament as the melancholic. The 
bilious temperament was originally the foundation of that 
name. President Lincoln has the motive-mental tem- 
perament in predominance. 
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Exocution.—-What organ should I have to 
become a splendid elocutionist? Ans. All the intellec- 
tual, all the imaginative, most of the aspirational and the 
propellant, and first-class cultare. 


AssuraNcer.—We think woman has a better 
eonversational talent than man, and has more tact and 
shrewdness, q ly more , but not so 
much courage. — 

Pursurrs.—Should one follow his natural in- 
clinations in the choice of a pursuit, or be guided by 
Phrenology? Ans. We think Phrenology points out one’s 
inclinations, his right place or position, yet one may have 
an ambition to be a Governor, when Phrenology would 
make him a farmer. — 

Bato Hean—Lone Harr—Wuiskers anp Mvs- 
tacuzs. Would people get bald if they wore porous hats 
which would freely admit the air? Is it injurious to the 


hair of the head to let 1t grow long? Isa full beard con- 
ducive to health? Ans. We think that baldness is often 


produced by wearing tight hats. Hair that is cut oc- 
casionally seems to grow more vigorously. We think 
that the wearing of a full beard is conducive to health. 
Certainly those who wear it have less trouble with throat 
difficulty, and we suspect that nature would not have 
given a beard to be a damage to us; and as man’s duties 
call him into the open air In storms and bleak weather, 
we can not buat regard the beard as a beneficent arrange- 
ment. —_ 

L. D.—You should call at our office and ask 
your questions. It would take less time to answer in that 
way than through the JovrNAL. 





Yrsruanti1.—Go on with your education, and 
as your mind ripens and develops, light will come to you, 
and you may be led in a way you know not. Lecturing 
on any useful subject is a good way to develop one’s self 
and do good at the same time. You have talent enough 
to pursue whatever you like best. The feelings do as 
much as talent in deciding on a pursuit. 


Genxrvs— Quatiry.— How is it that history 
records the fact that men of the most powerful intellects 


" A 


have struggled with circu , sur 8, 
have risen from humble parentage, inferior extraction, 
and obscurity, to dazzle the world with their brilliant 

nius? Is this perfectly consistent with the doctrine of 
Ceedieary organic quality? Ans. These men become 


noted because they have intrinsic power produced by 
favorable combinati of eb tw. B a man is 
born low in the world's esteem, without powerful friends, 
or wealth, or the opportunity for culture, it does not follow 
that he does not bear God’s patent of nobility, and because 
they have physiological quality and genius, it is that they 
struggle fully with cir it and dazzle the 
world with relucent glory. Poets are born, not made; and 
if they are born in a stable, their works prove that their 
title to nobility was hereditary, not factitious. 











ConscrentTiousness.—May it not become exces- 
sive? Ans. We would say it might become perverted, 
and lead to evil—to censoriousness ; bat one can scarcely 
become over-righteous. oo 

Lecrures anp CLasses.— We shall give occasional 
lectures in New York and vicinity duriog the spring, but 
may not form another class till next autumn. Back num- 
bers of the present volume to January may still be had, 
also bound copies for last year. 


O. F. 8.—George Opdyke was mayor of New 
York in 1968. a 
W. M. H.—The death referred to is not physical, 
por a death of “consciousness; it is not annihilation, but a 
moral death. If a child is deprived of the society of the 
family by sending him into a solitary room for some dis- 
bedi , the punish t is a suspension of social life or 
social pleasure—it is temporary social death. 





Henry I.—Yes, we think you could. 


Ex. W. B.—You give too few conditions— 
b<sides, this is not the place to respond to such inquiries ; 
give us all the conditions, and tell us who estimated them, 
and we will reply by letter. 


Srupert.—In reply to your inquiry for best 
work on “ English Punctuation,” we refer you to an ad- 
t in this b 
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Witerary Hotices. 


[AW works noticed in Tux ParenoLoeicat JourRNaL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed. 








PuystoGNoMy; or, Signs oF CHARACTER 
based on Ethnology, Physiol and Phrenology. 
New York: Fowler and Wells. 1} Parts I. and IT. 
Price, $1 each. 


The increasing interest felt in Physiognomy, and the 
general want of a trustworthy and thorough work on 
the subject, is well met by this timely book, which will be, 
when completed, the most comprehensive and elaborate 
exposition of Physiognomy ever published in any country 
or language. Here all that is known on the subject is, so 
far as is possible, reduced to a system, and the physio- 
logical and phrenological basis of each facial sign of char- 
acter pointed out. Each point is clearly stated and made 
plain to every comprehension by means of numerous and 
beautiful illustrations. 

Contents or Part I.—Previous Systems (containing 
condensed statements of the theories of Lavater, Walker, 
Redfield, and others); Structure of ihe Human Body; 
General Principles; The Temperaments; Man and 
Woman; General Forms; Outlines’of nw O Anat- 
omy of the Face; The Chin (Love and Will); The Jaws 
and Teeth; The Mouth ; 4bout Noses. 

Contents oF Part Il.—About the Eyes; The Cheeks; 
The Forehead; The Neck and Ears; The Hair and 
Beard ; Hands and Feet; Signs of Character in Action ; 
Indications of the Walk ; Shaking Hands; Indications of 
Dress; Physiognomy of Insanity ; Idiocy Illustrated ; 
Fighting Physiognomies; Effects of Climate on Character ; 
Ethnol or Types of Mankind ; National Types. 

Parts |. and II. contain over 500 engravings, and are 
beautifully printed on fine tinted paper and adorned with 
hand or tal covers. art III. will soon be 
ready. _ 

Care Cop. By Henry D. Thoreau. Bos- 

ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. Price, $1 50. 

Cape Cod would seem at first sight to furnish but a bar- 
ren subject for a book, and few writers would have dared 
to trust the words on a title-page ; but Thoreau has shown 
that even the sands of Nauset are rich in interest, and 
that the oystermen of Wellfleet are worthy of the attention 
of the student of Ethnology, Phrenology, and Physiog- 
nomy. In a word, the book is one ¥ e best and most 
readable we have lately taken up, an@ as instructive as it 
is entertaining. Thoreau has no equal in his peculiar 
province. — 

Poems. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. Price, $1 50. 

This is the blue and gold edition, with a fine portrait, 
and, like all the rest of these publishers’ issues in this 
style, a perfect gem of book-making. The poems are too 
well known to need our commendation, and if we were to 
pronounce them obscure and mystical, we should deter no 
admirer of the Concord Dreamer from reading them. His 
works and ways need no spolesy, yet he has deigned to 
offer one. We acceptit. He is doing his work. Let us 
do ours, nor stop to cnide those who have chosen another 
field and other implements. 

APOLOGY. 
Think me not unkind and rade 
That I walk alone in grove and glen: 
I go to the god of the wood, 
To fetch bis word to men. 


Tax not my sloth that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook ; 
Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 


Chide me not, laborious band, 

For the idle flowers I brought; 
Every aster in my hand 

Comes home loaded with a thought. 

* * * . * 
One harvest from thy @eld 

Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop thine acres yield, 

Which I gather in a song. 





Hersert SreNcER’s Works. — We 
have received from D. Appleton & Co., too late for notice 
this month, “Social Statics” (with sketch of the author 
and a portrait), “ Essays,” and “ Universal Progress,” all 
most interesting and suggestive works. We have also 
from the same publishers, “ The Correlation and Conser- 
vation of Forces,” by Profs. Grove, Helmholtz, Mayer, 
Faraday, Licbig, and Carpenter, with an introduction by 
Edward L. Youmans, M.D. 








NEw Boous.—Among the late issues 
of the press not elsewhere noticed these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be ordered 
through us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or 
interesting. 

Tae American Union Speaker: containing Standard 
and Recent Selections in Prose and Poetry, for Recita- 
tion and Declamation in Schools, Academies, and Col- 
leges; with Introductory Remarks on Elocution, and 
Expla: Notes. By Jon D. Philbrick, Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Boston. $2 50. 


Parugz-vous Francais? or, Do You Speak French? A 
Pocket Companion for Beginners who wish t ‘acquire 
the Facility of expressing themselves fluently on Every- 
day Topics in a short, easy, and practical Way. With 
Hints on French Pronunciation. Compiled by an ex- 
perienced Teacher. 18mo, pp. 110. 50 cts. 


Manty Prery. By Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel. 
With Introduction by Albert Barnes. 18mo. 60 cont, 


A Boox or Gotpen Deeps or ALL Towes AND ALL 
Lanps. Gathered and Narrated by the Author of the 
“ Heir of Redclyffe.” 16mo. Vignette. $1 75. 


Lire or Paviinz Cusuman, the celebrated Union Spy 
and Scout: a A prepared from her Notes and 
Memoranda, by F. Sarmiento, of the Philadelphia 
Bar. With Illustrations. 12mo. $2. 


Lire or Daniet Boonz, the great Western Hunter and 
Pioneer. By Cecil B, Hartley. With Illustrations. 
12mo. $2. —_ 

New Music.—From Oliver Ditson, 
Boston, we have received the following popular and beau- 
tifal pieces: “Communion,” a choice morceaux from 
Beethoven’s* Symphonies; “ Penitence,” a choice mor- 
ceaux for the organ ; “ Ave Maria,” a gem from the Ger- 
man ; “ My Heart is with the North,” a song and chorus ; 
“God Grant our Soldiers Safe Return,” by Ossian E. 
Dodge; and “ Will be Free,” a song. 


From Horace Waters, New York, we have the following, 
which are among the gems Jately issned by that well: 
known caterer to the music-loving public: “A Home on 
the Mountain,” by Mrs. Parkhurst; “ Charleston is Ours,” 
a song and chorus; and “ Alla Polacca,” for the piano, 


Tor Amertcan.—The April number 
of this monthly is received. It contains an interesting va- 
riety of reading; prominent among its contents are, Our 
Country, by Ida R.; My Margaret; Nature vs. Art; Recol- 
lections of Washington ; Benjamin Champney’s Biography 
and Phrenological Character; An Artistic Story; Miscel- 
lany, Wit, and Humor ; Usetul Receipts, ete., ete. It is pub- 
lished at #1 a year, by J. W. Thyng and W. A. Babbidge, 
Salem, Mass. 


Patent Office Department, 


———eeeeeee 











The range of mechanical invention is a true index of human progrese. 





Tue Inventor on IMPROVER OF THE 
STzaM-ENGINE.—A young man wanting to sell spectacles 
in London, petitions the corporation to allow him to open 
a little shop without paying the fees of freedom, and he is 
refused. He goes to Glasgow, and the corporation refuses 
him there. He makes the acquaintance of some members 
of the university, #ho find him very intelligent, and who 
permit him to open his shop within their walls. He does 
not sell spectacies and magic lanterns enough to occupy 
all his time; he occupies himself at intervals in taking 
asunder and re-making all the machines he can come at 
He finds there are books on mechanics written in foreign 
languages ; he borrows a dictionary, and learns those lan- 
sungee to read those books. 

The university people wonder at him, and they are fond 
of dropping into his little room in the evenings to tell him 
what they are doing, and to look at the queer instruments 
he constructs. A machine in the university collections 
wants repairing and he isemployed. He makes it a new 
machine. 

The steam-engine ts constructed, and the giant mind of 
James Watt stands out before the world—the herald of a 
new force of civilizstion. Was Watt educated? Where 
was he educated? At bis own workshop, in the best 
manner. Watt learned Latin when he wanted it for busi- 
ness. He learned Freneb and German; but these ~~ 4 
were tools, not ends. He used them to promote his eng 
neering purposes, as he used Jaths and levers. 


Tue most PROFITABLE PATENT EVER 
Ostainep.—The London Angineer states that Bessemer’s 
receipts from his patent for making steel amount to $500,- 
000 a year. _ 

Dr. J. C. Prumer, of Boston, is about 
to introduce his newly invented patent boot and shoe last 
into Great Britain. We commend him to our European 
patrons. 
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General Items. 


A Nortruwestern Fatr.—The great 
people of the great Northwest are to have a great Fair for 
the great Sanitary Commission, which is to be opened on 
the 30th of May in the great city of Chicago. We predict 
for this enterprise the greatest success. President Lincoln 
is to be there—so is Mrs. Lincoln—Generals Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, etc., have been invited; so has the Editor 
of the Purenotocroan Jovrnat. Whether all these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen can make it convenient to attend, 
depends on the state of the country. We shall be there in 
spirit if not in person, for we should delight to meet every- 
body with his wife and baby in that great city on that 
great occasion. “ for the wings” that we could fly, ete. 
Contributions of cash, currency, or cutlery ; of beef, bed- 
ding, or bunting ; mowers, reapers, or thrashers ; horses, 
harness, or honey ; anything, everything that will sell and 
bring aid and comfort to the suffering soldier in whose 
behalf the fair is to be held, may be sent in. Here is a 
good opening to busi in the interest of 
charity. Let every one give according to his means. One 
way to lay up treasures in heaven is to do good in this 
world. “Let your light so shine,” etc. 











PuromaTaian Socrety.—It gives us 
pleasure to note the formation of a new society under the 
above name, in connection with the university at Spring- 
field, Ill.—home of President Lincoln. We have recently 
shipped a set of forty casts, or busts, of noted characters 
selected from our collection, as a basis for the members to 
work upon. When we receive reports or further particu- 
lars, we will lay the same before our readers. We wish 
this society every success. 


EpvucaTIon In THE West.—The enter- 
prising pioneers of Kansas—that young and most patriotic 
State, a State which has sent the greatest number of 
soldiers into the field in proportion to the number of her 
population—is anticipating the wants of the rising gene- 
ration by establishing churches, schools, colleges, asylums, 
etc., within her borders. We feel a lively interest in the 
success of the Barker University, established at Baldwin 
City, for which $300,000 have been pledged in its behalf, 
and the work of erecting buildings, securing a library and 
apparatus, has progressed finely. This institution will be 

ged by the ive board of the Kansas Educa- 
tional Association of the M. E. Church, of whom the fol- 
lowing-named gentleman are officers: Messrs. Paddock, 
Barricklow, Piper, Walker, and Schofield. We anticipate 
the best results from the combined labors of these intel- 
ligent, enterprising Christian gentlemen. 





A Goop Examp.z.—I saw in the 
Jovurnat (December number, I believe) an article on 
Enlarging the Lungs. I have followed the prescription, 
with the addition of filling my lung full of air and tapping 
on the chest, and since January 1st, 1865, I have increased 
the size of my chest three inches and a half. J. T. 

Let others try it, ing cautiously, if the chest be 
weak, and increasing the exercise with the increasing 
strength, which will be sure to result. 





Mvsic.—I see in your PHRENOLOGICAL 
Jovrnat, for February, the following questions: “ Who 
originated the musical scale now in use, Do ra me, etc.? 
Who arranged the sounds?” You answer that “ these 
syllables are of Italian origin.” Itis a mistake; “but as 
for the arrangement of the sounds, it were as difficult to 
tell as who originated language ; both spring from nature.” 
It is not enough. 

1. The syllables are the beginning of Latin words, each 
one beginning a verse. It is a hymn for St. John the Bap- 
tist, thus: 

Ut—U¢ queant laxis. | Ut(ordo) re mi fa sol la si. 

Re— Re sonare, Fibris. Do ra me faw sol law se. 

Mi—Mira m. 

Fa—Famuli tourum. 

80l—Solve Solluti. 

8. I.—-Labii reatum. 

Sante Joannes. 

2. Those sounds spring from nature, but they belong to 
the rules of harmony in nature, There is a general har- 
mony of all the created beings There is a mathematical 
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precision for opening the larynx and emitting the sounds, 
and a mathematical precision in receiving them in the ear. 
The arrangement of the ear seems to be the direct origin 

- of the scale or gamut. However, the sound of a bell was 
noticed by the ancients to give a reactive or final sound 
in the octave of any note. Then the octave was noticed, 
and the intervening notes came by studying the inflections 
in sliding among the sounds of the gamut. 

It is said that the Egyptians knew music and taught it 
to the Greeks, and that Moses and Pythagoras learned 
music among the Egyptians; but it seems that rumor 
gives to Pythagoras the honor of the discovery of the first 
mode of music. It is said that as he was walking he heard 
some blacksmiths beating with great blows of the hammer 
a hot iron upon the anvil, and remarked that those blows 
formed accords, and that the difference of sounds proceed- 
ed from the difference in weight. He found that a string 
stretched by a weight of twelve pounds compared with 
the tone of another string stretched by a weight of six 
pounds was in the relation of two to one and gave the 
octave, etc. 

The letters of the alphabet were used first, and then Gai 
d’Arezzo an Italian, gave the name of the gamut as we 
have mentioned them. _—— 


To Erapicate THE Harr.—There are 
aspiring young ladies and foolish young men who entertain 
the notion that high foreheads indicate great intellect, and, 
regarding themselves deficient, seek to change the ap- 
pearance without changing the fact. To do this they pull 
out the hairs but fail to remove the roots, and of course 
other hairs soon appear, utterly spoiling the work. 
Another class of young men, ambitious to appear manly 
before their time, resort to bear’s grease and other adver- 
tised quack specifics to make the hair and whiskers grow ; 
but, allin vain. Dame Nature “ takes her time,” and her 
own way, to bring about results, and all “ coaxing” is 
futile. Still another class of very silly and very vain— 
would-appear-to-be —young elderly persons resort to “ dye 
stuffs” to make their venerable gray hairs black, brown, 
or dirty-looking, while not a few with hair of a livid or a 
lively hue resort to the same means to deceive, or, should 
we say, to beautify their persons? All these means are 
useless and foolish. Gray hair best becomes age, and 
light, or even red hair best b fair plexions, and 
smooth faces best becomes youth. Why not “let well 
enough alone?” All this tinkering, pulling, coloring, 
and “ eradicating” is foolish Why not be sensible? 
Why not be natural? Why try to seem to be what you 
are not? 


Publishers Department. 


“ Portry.”—We receive a great man 
well-meant contributions in the shape of verses, and whi 
the writers, perhaps, imagine to be poetry. These effusions 
are so numerous that we could not mention, much less 
publish, one tenth part of them, even were they worthy of 
8 place in our columns, which they seldom are; and this 
is a general notice to all “ whom it may concern.” Com- 
paratively few, even among well-educated persons, can 
write passable verses ; not one in ten thousand can write 
anything which by the utmost allowable stretch of the 
term can be called poetry. “A word to the wise,” etc. 














Tae Jovurnat 1x Rayme.— Man 
thanks to “ Hattie” and “ Dan” for the verses in welcome 
and praise of our beloved Jovrnat. We read them with 
real pleasure, but, on the whole, do not think it best to 
print them. —_ 

To WrstERN Susscrisers.—We are, 
required by the regulations of the Post Office Department 
to send all copies of the Jourwa going west of St. Joseph 
Mo., in single wrappers. —— 

“ Bony Life and Soul Life,” by T. F., 


reached us too late for the present number. 


Appresses CHAaNGED.— When sub- 
scribers change their residence, we will cheerfully change 
the address of the Purrnotocioat Jovenar on being 
notified “where from and where to.” We must be in- 
formed of the past and present address. 
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Tue venerable New York Hvening 
Post pays us the following compliment: Tae Pareno- 
LoGIcAL JourNAL.—This ‘journal has entered upon its 
forty-first volume with a subscription list of twenty-five 
thousand names. Its typographical appearance is neat, 
and each monthly number is profusely illustrated. This 
magazine, now ably edited by Mr. 8. R. Wells, has steadily 
grown in public favor, and its counsels on subjects per- 
taining to health, education, and physical culture are 
sound, timely, and emphatic. It was among the earliest 
journals in this country to discuss these subjects in a 
popular and convincing manner, and in addition to its 
specialty of Phrenology it contains a great deal of curious 
and interesting matter. -—— 


More THAN Four Tnovsanp Puoro- 
GRAPHS OF CELEBRATED Prrsons.—We have, in our col- 
lection, copies from which duplicates can be furnished at 
twenty-five to thirty cents each, likenesses of all the most 
notable men and women living. So numerous have these 
portraits become, that we no longer pretend to catalogue 
them. Suffice it to say, we can furnish by return post, or 
as soon as copies can be made, likenesses of almost any 
prominent personage on sea or land, in Europe or 
America. Address this office. : 


Farmers, Stock anp Frurr Growers. 
—The following are the most popular serials of their class, 
and may be ordered from this office at prices annexed. 
Subscriptions are payable in advance. American Agri- 
culturist, monthly, #1 5; Boston Cultivator, weekly, $8 ; 
Country Gentleman, weekly, $2 50; California Farmer, 
weekly, $5; Clark’s Sorgho Journal, monthly, #1 50; Gar- 
dener’s Monthly, $2; Genesee Farmer, monthly, $1; 
Germantown Telegraph, weekly, #2 50; Horticulturist, 
monthly, $2; Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, monthly, 
$2; Landmarks, monthly, $1 50; Maryland Farmer and 
Mechanic, monthly, $1 50; Massachusetts Ploughman, 
weekly, $2 50; Prairie Farmer, weekly, $2; Rural New 
Yorker, weekly, $8; Valley Farmer, monthly, $1; 
Wiscensin Farmer, monthly, $1; Working Farmer, 
monthly, $1. 


When sent owt of the United States, the foreign postage 
must be added to the amount of subscription. Eve 
sensible agriculturist will keep up with the times by wee. 
ing the best current literature on the subject. We count 
this the great foundation interest of civilization. Let us 
dignify labor by increasing the intelligence of the laborer. 


“My Trwe 1s Nearty Ovr.”—Thus 
write our soldiers in the fleld, and they ask us to grant 
them agencies fur the sale of our publications, should 
they not find other and more profitable employment when 
discharged from the service. We are not only willing, but 
feel it a duty to aid our self-sacrificing soldiers in any and 
in every way we can, to find “ pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment.” And we call on employers everywhere to give 
a returned soldier the preference, in any work he can do 
as well. Let every citizen take it upon himsélf to aid the 
soldier, give him work, give him advice, give him the 
means by which to help himself, and you will but return 
a small favor for the riska he has taken in your behalf. 
God bless our soldiers! — 

Tue American News Company of 
New York tr ta busi ding two millions of 
dollars a year! They handle more than forty millions of 
newspapers, and employ seventy hands to do it. This 
company have ample capital, enterprising men with in- 
telligence and integrity. Hence its success. 





Dovuste Numsers.—Thus far this year 
we have published thirty-two quarto pages in each num- 
ber instead of twenty-four, or counting the matter as 
octavo instead of quarto, and we have the equal of sixty- 
two instead of forty-eight, besides the covers. The num- 
ber of illustrations has been increased, the quality of the 
paper improved, and the printing, we think, compares 
favorably with that of any of the high-priced magazines. 
The good efforts of our friends and voluntary agents in 
the army, at home and abroad, in extending our cireula- 
tion, enable us to serve the Jovrnat up in its present at- 


tractive form. Clubs reach us daily from those who 
approve our teachings, and who would have others enjoy 
the same. Thus the Jovenat flods its way all the way 
from Canada to California; from Massachusetts to Min- 

to Europe, Asia, and Africa ; indeed, we may say 





wherever the English language is spoken. 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 

a limited space; and only to those deemed 

proper. We prefer brief announcements 

only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1th of the month. 

N RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M_D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. 1. 








ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
CURE, 68 and 65 Columbia Sirert, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This es ablishment is located between 
Falton and Wall Street Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brooklyn Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York and Brooklyo, and ia one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
and Boarders that can be found, being very 
convenient of access to the business pon of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be free 
from its noise and confusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, inc'uding strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hyproratuy, which combines 
with the ordinary water tr-atment, judi- 
ciously applied, the still more potent action 
of the Turxrsu Batu; the Swepisu Move- 
went Cure, and the various ExLrorricat 
appliances. 

"he Turxisn Batns of the Establishment 
have recently been enlarged and improved, 


in order to accommodate the increasing de- | 


mand for their benefits aud luxuries, For 


terms, etc., address, 
CHAS, H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





Rk. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 
N Proocresstve Lisrary, No. 1 Welting- 
ton Road, Cold Harbor Lane, Camberwell, 
London, 8., keeps American works in stock 


—new supplies by regular steamers. The | 


trade supplied. The Purenoioaicat Jour- 
RAL sent post free, at Sx. per annum. Sin- 
gle numbers, 10d. Address as above. 


)}VERYBODY THAT CAN SING, 

4 should lose no time in learning all the 
Patriotic Songs contained in 

THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; 
which contains the Masic and Words of 
about fifty of the best that have been pro- 





duced by the Rebellion; among which are: | 


Battle Hymn of the Republic; How do 

ou Like it, Jefferson D.? Rally Round the 
Fieg; Mount, Boys, Mount (Cavalry Song) ; 
Picket Guard; Glory Hallelujah ; Mother, 
When the War is over, etc. 

Sent pon pelt for 50 cents, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


/ RTIFICIAL LEGS FOR AMPU-| 


TIONS of the Thigh, Knee-Joints, Leg 
and Ankie joints, ys ae Apparatus for 
Exsections of the Arm. Soldiers and Ma- 
rines furnished by appointment of the Sur- 
geon-General of the U.8. Army. By 

E. D. HUDBON, M.D., 
5 Astor Place, Clinton Hall, New York. 


R. JEROME KIDDER’S GENU- 
INE 8IX-CURRENT ELECTRO- 
MEDICAL APPARATUS.—The most per- 
fect in construction, and the most simple and 
—— in its operation of any ever made. 
ecommended by Professors Mott, Sillima, 
Vanderweyde, and other leading scientific 





men. 
The FIRST PREMIUM was awarded this 


machine by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, | 


as the only machine in the world having 
really mauy different qualities of currents, 
end also a strong sensational current accom- 
panied by the galvanic influence which will 
electro-plate. Send for a descriptive circu- 
lar. Address 
DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
483 Broadway, New York. 


(TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNC- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Wri- 
ters. Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, containing 
rules on the use of Capi'als, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparawon of Copy, 
and on Proof-Reading Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, etc. By John Wilson. $1 6) postpaid. 
a FOWLER AND WELLS. 


AMERIC 


AN PHR 


} OUSEKEEPERS WILL FIND AT 
493 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel, the 


WORLD'S CLOTHES DRYER, 


—the same so extensively sold at, and in 
aid of, the great Sanitary Fairs—a machine 
they would not part with for five times its 
cost afier using it. Many thousands have 
been sold ia London. Will be set ap, and 
warranted to give satisfaction. Please call 
and examine. Circulars sent free. Address 
as above, GALE & CO. 


{MPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE 
4 Salesroom, 586 Broadway, New York. 


This Machine is adapted to family or man- 
ufacturing purposes; simple, durable, and 
efficient, and perfectly noiseless in its oper- 
ation; mukes the lick-stiich, which will 
ueither rip nor ravel, and is alike on both 
sides. Agents wanted. 

T. J. M‘SARTHUR & CO. 

For further information send for descrip- 
tive circulur. 


I OTY’S CLOTHES WASHERS 

New Arrangement! Prices Greatly 
Redaced! Don’t let the women folks wear 
themselves out Rubbing and Twisting 
Clothes to pieces any more. Save both the 
Clothes and the Women with these Labor 
Savers. 


DOTY'S GREAT CLOTHES AND WOOL 
| WASHERS. 

They are the mst popular Washing Ma- 
chines, because the BEST and CHEAPEST. 
They are now constantly In use by han- 
dreds, among whorn sre leading ediwrs, 
| public officers and professional men vt 
America. 

Be sure to send for a free circular and 
see what those using them say. Address 
DOTY BROTHERS, Janesville, Wisxcon- 
sin, of DOTY BROTHERS, 151 Nassau 
Street, New York. 

2 Agents wanted everywhere. 
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| 
| oceouwan HOUSEKEEPERS 
USE 


| PYLE’S SALERATUS. 

} PYLE’S CREAM TARTAR. 

| PYLES O. K. SOAP. 

PYLE’S BLUEING POWDER. 
Artic'es designed for all who want the 

| best goods, full weight. Sold by best Gro- 

| cers everywhere. Each package bears the 

name of JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 

New York. 2t 


| 


| O. Emerson, Author of “Golien Wreath,” 
| “ Harp of Judah,” ete. Containing Elemen- 
| tary Instructions, Attractive Exercises, and 
| Several Hundred Popular Songs, Superior 
}to all Similar Works in many es-ential 
poin s, and destined to be the Most Popular 
and Salable Book for Schools, Seminaries, 
and the Young Folks at Home ever publish- 
ed. The Soogs are not old and time-worn, 
| but New, Fresh, and Sparkling. Suited to 
| all occasions, and Alive with the Spirit of the 

Times. A large number now first appuxr in 

print. Specimen pages, containing several 

cheice pieces, will be sent to any one on ap- 
plication. Price of “ Merry Chimes” 50 cts. 
$500 a dozen. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

Publishers, 277 Wasrington St., Boston. 
| ( FFICE FOR PATENTS, 889 BROAD- 

way, N. Y The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
| cution of applications for patents in the 
United Stares, an’ all other countries in 
| which patents ure granted 
A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent wget ts, and an extensive 
bus'ness acquatutenece of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
| place before our clients the most complete 
j}and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 
atents thit ewn be furnishe by any house 
n America. 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult and ciosely 
contested patent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applicatvons receive Mr. Llow’s 
yersonal attention. Address, FowLer anp 

feiis, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 





VENILE MUSIC BOOK. 








A N EXPOSITION OF THE SWED- 
ISH MOVEMENT-CURE, embracing 
the History and Philosophy of this system 
of Medical Treatment, with examples of 
Single Movements, and directions for their 
use, in various forms of Chronic disease, 
forming a complete Manual of Exercises; 
together with @ Summary of the Principles 
of General Hygiene, by Georae H. Tar- 
Lor, M.D. _ Price, 7+ ~ #1 75 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





A N AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 

4% 6FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 
Goop Booxs at Op Prioss. 

The paper and binding worth the money. 
SIX VOLUMES OF THE 
GENESEE FARMER, 

Nearly Two Thousand Pages, 
Over Five Hundred Engravings. 

Those acquainted with Taz Genesee Far- 
mer will be giad to avail themselves of this 
opportunity to secure a set of the Bound 
Volumes at rates far less than they can now 
be published. No Farmer, Fruit Grower, 
or Horticulturist should be without a set of 
these Bound Volumes. They are invaluable 
for reference. Toere is scarcely a subject in 
the whole range of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural practice that is not treated on. They 
wit! be worth ten times their cost to any 
Farmer. 

Tus Genrsrr Farmar is published in one 
of the best wheat and fruit sections in the 
United States. It is a Monthly Journal of 
82 Royal Octavo Pages, filled with carefully 
prepared matter of great practical value to 
all engaged m the cu'tivation of the soil. 
The twetve monthly numbers are bound to- 
gether in a substantial manner, making a 
handsome book that is worth a place in any 
library. There is a complete Index to each 
volume. 

The volames for the last six years (1859- 
1860-1861-1862-1363-1864) will be sent by ex- 
press for Five Dollars.) 

The volume for 1364 will be sent separate- 
ly by mail prepaid, for $1 25. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL DitRECTORY 
Is a little work of 120 pages, published at 
the commencement of each year by the edi- 
tor of the Genesee Farmer. It was started 
in 1856, and a new volume containing en- 
tirely new matter has been published each 
year. The complete set of eight numbers 
yes. "ST, 58,59, 60, °61, °62, and °63), hand- 
ymely bound in twu volumes, will be sent 
to any address, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of #2 50. 








By L. | 


| The six volumes of the Geneses Farmer 
| (for the years "59, 60, 61, 62, 63, and 64), 
| and the complete set of the Rural Annual, 
| handsomely bound, wiil be sent together by 
express for $7. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer 
and Rural Annual, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW RURAL MANUALS. 


No. 1—The House. A Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and Oul-Buildings. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 2—The Garden. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Horticu'ture; or, How to Cultivate 
Vegetables, Fruits and Fiowers, Oroa- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. 

No. 3—The Farm. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Agriculiure; or, How to Cultivate 
all the Field Crops, with an Essay on Farm 
Management. rice, 75 cents. 

No. 4—Domestic Animals. A Manual 
of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbandry ; 
or, How to Breed and Rear the various 
tenants of the Barn-yer! ; with a Chapter 
on Bee-Keeping. With several illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 

New Illustrated Rural Manuals — 
The House, the Garden, the Farm, and 
Domestic Animals—in one large volume. 
Protusely illustrated. Price, by mai! post- 
paid, $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million. A 
Hand-Book of Fruit Culture, being a 
guide to the Cultivation and Management 








of the best and most popular varieties in 

the United States. [lastrated wi'h ninety 

engravings. By Thomss Gregg. Price, by 

mail postpaid, $1 00. A-idress 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 
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of Fruit Trees, with description of many | 
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Sez & JENNYS—MANUPAC.- 
/ turers of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Uprigut 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 
These instroments have now been for s-v- 
eral years before the public, and have from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth many and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
of the ical profession. They 
are now offered to the pubitre at prices from 
25 to 30 per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumen's of equal qualities. The steadily 
increasing demand for these superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
their faci:ities for manufacturing them, and 
they are now fuily prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale and retail 
customers. 

Dealers :n localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will be liberally 
dealt with. Send for a circular. 








NHICKERING & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of Granp, Square, and Uprieur 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 652 Broadway, New York. 

The superiority of these instruments has 
of late been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimeny of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherte unob- 
tained by any other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New 
ScaLe Carckertne Granp P1ano-Forres 
has severely tested their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very flattering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States, Mar ly. 


)) & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 

‘4e Ufacturers of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 

In addition to our main business of Pao- 
TOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, S:atu- 
ary, etc., ete. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be seut to any address on receipt 
of siamp. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
Mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
A.Bes have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mail, Frer, on receipt 
of price. 

7" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 9 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Catalogue now embraces over Fiver 
| THOUSAND different subjects (to which addi- 
| tons are continually being made), of Por- 
| traits of Eminent Americans, ete., viz., about 
| 109 Major-Generals, | 55+ Statesmen, 





| 200 Brig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 
| 275 Colonels, 125 Authors, 

100 Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 

250 Other Officers, 50 Prominent Wo- 

7 Navy Officers, men, 


125 Stage 
3.000 Copies of Works of Art, 

including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Eogravings, Paintiogs, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on reecipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Picrures from our 
Catalogue will be fiiled on the receipt of 
$1 80, and sent by mail Freres. 

Photographers and others ordering goods 
Cc. O. D., will please rem't twenty-five per 
| cent. of the amount with their order. 
| §2F" The prices and quality of our goods 
ean not faii to satisfy. 
| « 


ss SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institate, New York. Price ten cents. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


Showing the latest classification, and exact 
location or the Organs of the Beary, fully 
developed, designed for Learners. In‘ this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 

ven. It is divided so as to show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — Soorat, Executive, INTELLEO- 
TUAL, and Morat—properly classified, on 
the other side. It is now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and [reland, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use here. 

There are two sizes—the largest near the 
size of life—is sold at $150. The smaller, 
which is pot more than six inches high. and 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Booksellers and Druggists, 
and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 


= IMPROVED 





A Daily Jowrnal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautiful Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the size of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrenological Organs is 
represented, with ali the divisions and clas- 
sifications, bas just been made by Messrs. 
Fow.ter & We tts, 389 Broadway. Those 
who can not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Illustrated Self-Lo- 
structor” the exact location and function of 
ali the Organs of the Brain. 


EAUTIFUL PREMIUM OFFERED. 
As an encouragement to subscribers 
and to a noble educational cause, we offer 
the beautiful self-teachmg system of Babbit- 
ton'an Penmanshp, in connection with our 
Jovenat, at 50 cents less than the Publish- 
ers’ own price. Among the enthusiastic 
comments of the press are the following: 

“ The Babbittonian system of Penmanship 
is splendid."—J. H. Myers, Spencerian 
Penman, 

“ Chaste, beautiful, and simple.”—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

“The most beautiful and scientific of sys- 
tems. An editor bas called it m ificent, 
and says it is worth $5, instead of $1 50.” 
—Journal and Messenger. 

“ Babbittonian Penmanship is far in ad- 
vance of other systems, being 1st, more sci- 
entific ; 2d, more thorough in elementary 
discipline; 8d, more beautiful; and 4th, 
more practical."—R. M. Boggs, formerly 
Spencerian Penman, 

“ Admirably adapted to the end in view.” 
—New York Observer. 

“This graceful and self-teaching system 
is meeting with a remarkable success, being 
ordered by the thousand at a time. We 
commend it to educators.”—Cin. Gazette. 

The whole work, consisting of 90 copies 
on card-board slips, illustrated by 60 wood- 
cuts and a chart, is sent post-paid to ali parts 
of the Union for $1 50, by the Publishers, 
Babbitt & Wilt, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 

It is sent post-paid ia connection with the 
Pureno.ocica Journat for $3. 








JHRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT'S SET.” 

How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me toread? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may say in reply, that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenologieal organs, with such illus- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and piain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this “Srvupent’s Set,” which 
embraces all that is requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





“F)OOKS BY RETURN MAIL.”—ANY 

Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Albam, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “ by return post,” 
at Pubtishers’ Prices. Atl works on Pho- 
nography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionarie-, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers, 3-9 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted. 





THE HYGEIAN HOME. 


A. 8. SMITH, M.D., Proprietor. 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


The Hygeian Home is pleasantly situated 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 
Any of the following Books will be 


sent free of postege to avy of the United 
States, at the prieel aa 
El 





on the eastera slope of Cushion M > 
one and a half miles from tne Werneraville 
Station, on the Lebanon Valley Railroad. 
and is easy of access by railroad from all 
parts of the United States. The climate is 
mild and pleasant. The scenery is truly 
grand ; Dr. Weeder says, “ It surpasses any- 
thing I bave ever seen in Europe or Ameri- 
ea.” Hon. Judge Jones says that langusge 
can not deser:be its grandeur. Hon. Judge 
Strong says the air and scenery are as 
fine as any in America. Hon. Judge Wood- 
ward says, “I can not conceive of anything 
more beautiful in scenery than that from 
your door.” ‘The walks are dry and clean. 
The mountain air is pure and bracing, The 
bathing facilities can not be surpassed. The 
water is not only sofi, but abselutely pure, 
and the physicians, Dr. A. Smith, Mrs, Dr. 
©. Smith, and Miss Dr. P. Draper, have had 
great experience and succe-s in healing the 
sick. They pay especial att-ntion to giving 
the Swedish Movements and light Gymnas- 
tics, with #ll these natural advantages. The 
Hygeian Home stands pre-eminently supe- 
rior as a health Institution to any other sim- 
ilar establishment in America. Thos all 
who place themselves under our care, may 
feel assured of all that professional skill and 
personal kindness can accomplish, to aid 
them in the recovery of health, Terms 
moderate. Send for our circular. Address 
all letters to A. SMITH, M_D., 
5 Wernersville, Berks County, Pa. 





por RTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THR 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE ©O., 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 
Janvary 1, 1865. 
Net Assets, January 1, 1864... . $1,478,968 59 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


For Premiums, extra Pre- 
ME naasece ccseeves 978,534 02 
$2,452,502 61 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by death on Poli- 
cies, Dividends, Re-insur- 
SP ee 461,277 38 
$1,991,225 28 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on Hand, 
Bonds and Mortgages, Real 
py eS eee $1,991,225 23 


From the great success of this company, 
they are enabled to offer superior advanta- 
ges to policy holders. 

Life policies are issued, payable in annual, 
or in one, five, or ten annul, instaliments; 
also, non-forfeiture endowment policies, pay- 
able in ten anoual payments, which are paid 
at death, or on arriving at any particular 
age. Life insurance, as an investment, has 
no superior, as it has saved millions of dol- 
lars to the insured, and thousands of fami- 
lies from ruin Dividends are paid to poli- 
ey-holders, thus enabling them to continue 
their policies, if otherwise unable to do so. 

This favorable feature bas been the means 
of saving many policies that would have 
been forfr ited fr want of means to continue 
them, ond in several instances fa ilies, once 
wealthy, have thus been saved from utter 


ruin. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
J. 8. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Aciuary. 
Aseam DvBors, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





SEWING MACHINES. — Our. arrange- 
\) ments with the Manufacturers of all the 
best Sewing Machines in use, including 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Grover & Baker’s, Em- 
pire, Weed'’s, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring to purchase will find it to 
their advantage to give usacall. Or they 
can address by letter, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 

66 | EAVEN AND ITS WONDERS; 

The World of Spirits, and Hell, 
from Things Seen and Heard by Emanue 
Swedenborg,” is mailed, prepaid, for $1 25, 
by Rev. J. P. STEWART, Cooper Insiltute, 
New York. Discount to Dealers, 





ts of Chemistry, by M. V. ~ 

nault, translated from the French by T. 
Forrest Betton, M.D., and illustrated with 
nearly 700 engravings. Io two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, comprising nearly 1,500 pages 
Price, $12 00. 

The Encyel of Chemistry, 
Practical and Theoretical, embracing its 
— to the Arts, Metallurgy. Min- 
eralogy, Geology, Medicine, und Phar- 


J $6 00. 

Workshop Companion. For Tin, Sheet 
Iron, and Copperplate Workers. With 
over 100 illustrations. $8 00. 

The Elements of Mechanical Phys- 
les. Numerous Engravings. In one 
volume. $2 50. 

Practical Rules for the Proportion of 
Modern Engines and Boilers, for Land and 
Marine paspeaee. #2 50. 

The Art of Hoding Sugar, Crystalliz- 
ing, Lozenge making, Comfits, Gum 
Goods, and other processes for Confection- 
ery. #2 50. 

The Maine Steam-Engine. By Thos. 
J. Maine. With numerous illustrations. 


$6 00. 

On Heat and Steam, embracing new 
views of Vaporization, Condensatioa, and 
Explosions. By Chas. W. Williams. I!- 
lustrated by numerons engravings. $500. 

Indicator and Dynamometer, 
with their application to the Steam-En- 
ine. 

i Metal Worker’s Assistant, with 
592 engravings, illustrating every branch 
$3 Y subject. In one volume, 652 pages. 

Manual of Social Science, being a 

condensation of the “ Principles of Social 

oo” of H. C. Carey, LL.D. Price, 


Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
889 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH ALBUMS. 


Album, (Turkey), 50 cards. ......... #4 00 
Do, do. 80 “ clasp, extra, 8 00 
Do. in great variery, holding from 10 to 

800, at 75 cents to $20 00. Prepaid by post. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


Jefferson’s Manual of Parliament- 
ary Practice. $1 25. 

Willis’ Poems, with a new portrait on 
steel, blue and gold. $2 00. 

10,000 Wonderful Things. $1 75. 

Lorenzo Dow’s Complete Works. 


$3 00. 

Young Men of America. 60 cents. 

Guernsey’s Homeopathic Domestic 
Practice. $3 00. 

Anatomy and Physiology rendered 
attractive, and the Laws of Health made 
plain. #2 00. 

Gocthe’s Poems and Ballads. $1 75. 

Cupper’s Universal Stair Build 


pe Asoste BOOKS. 


TEXT-BOOK OF MASONIC JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, illustrating the Laws 


of Freemasonry...............-..+++ 32 
MANUAL OF THE LODGE; or 
Moniitorial Instructions ............ 2 


BOOK OF THE CHAPTER; or In- 
structions in the Degrees of Mark. 
Past and Most Excellent Master and 
TS” Mee ee 1 75 

THE FREEMASON’S MONITOR ... 1 50 


A FAMILIAR TREATISE on the 
Principles of Practice of Masonic 
Sarieprudence................+..... 1 

BOOK OF THE COMMANDERY, 
containing a List of the Orders of 
Masonic Knighthood ....... ...... 15 

MASONIC ODE3 AND POEMS...... 8 00 

MORGAN ON MASONRY ........... 60 

THE CONSTITUTION, HISTORY, 
Laws, a Orders, Regulations, 
and Usages o! oy Freema- 
sons. By Anderson, 1723. 5 





HE NEW YORKER—A COM- 
plete Weekly Mirror of the World— 
will tain the choicest Literary Seleo- 
tions, Original Stories, Origins! Roman 
able Editorials, Original Poems, and 
other novelties. 


TERMS—Invariably in Advance, 








Single ies. . ...8 2 00 per annum. 
Two or * soo. OD ” 
Four FS abeed 6 00 a 
UNE eee 11 00 bad 


Postmasters and others 

who get up clubs, can 

can sfterward add siu- 

gie copies, at.......... 1 80 sad 

The pariies who send us $11 for a club of 
eight copies (all to be sent to one address), 

be entitled to a copy free. 
Cc. MATHEWS, Proprietor, 
1% Fulton Street, New York. 

a, ye will be sent to all 
applicants for Five Cents in er cur- 
rency. 9. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


How To Wuirte, How To Brnavr, 
How to TALK, How To po Business. 
Universally acknowledged to be the best 
work on these subjects ever published—all 
in one volume, entitled 


Hanv-Book ror Home Im- 
PROVEMENT. 


This handsome volume, containing some 
600 pages, is in itself a complete library for 
the young, and the same amount of valu- 
able and practical information can be found 
nowhere else for many times the price, which 
is only $2 25, when sent by mail, post-paid. 
Agents wanted. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 








An entirely new and origioal treatise on 
Stair Building, Staircases, Hand Rails, 
ete. Illustrated bv 29 pirates. $7 00. 

Homropathy.—Hall’s (Jahr) Symp- 
tomatology. carefully re-edited, with 
Notes, Emendstions, and Additions, by F. 
G. Snelling, M.D. After a very jadicious 
and instructive Introduction, this work 
presents a Table of the H»meopathic Medi- 
cines, with their names in Latin, English, 
and Germen, the order in which they are 
to be studied, with therr most important 
distinctions, and Chemical Illustrations of 
their Symptoms and Effects upon the vari- 
ous Organs and Functions of the Human 
System. Bound. 00. 

Hull’s (Jahr) Repertory. Edited with 
Annotations end Additions, by F. G. Snell- 
ing, M.i. This volume embraces an 
elaborate Analysis of the Indications in 
Disease, of the Medicines adapted to Cure, 
and a Glossary of the Technics used in 
the work, arran so luminously as to 
form an admirable guide to every Medical 
Student. Bound, $5 00. 

Webster’s Quarto Academic Dic- 
tionary. $2 75, 

Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
ple; or, Popular Encyclopedia ; embrac- 
ing all the branches of knowledge neces- 
sary to constitute a well-informed man. 
Two large imperial octavo volumes, of 
850 pages, each illustrated with more than 
600 engravings. Sheep, library style. By 
post or express. $12 v0, 

Address a) FOWLER AND WELLS, 





Broadway, New York. 





ABBITTONIAN PENS. — CONSIST- 

ing of the EXTRA FINE and the 

BUSINESS PEN, sent, post-paid, at 50 

cents for 86 pens, or $1 50 for one gross. 

The celebrated System of Babbittosian Pen- 

manship, price, $1 50, t getber with 72 pens, 

sent for $2. The Pens have never been sur- 

passed on either side of the ocean. Address 
° ABBITT & WILT, 

87 Park Row, New York. 


( F. a INVENTOR, CHEL- 
7. 





sea, ass. See Pureno.ogicar 
JovRNat for February, 1865. 





| ‘senna oy LIKENESSES OF 
0. 8. FOWLER, 
L. N. FOWLE 
8. R. WELLS. 
NELSON SIZER, 
For sale at the office of the Pureno.oe- 
1@AL JovuRNAL, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Price, 25 cen's each, t-paid. 
a FOWLER A D WELLS. 


$ A DAY.—AGENTS WANTED. 





Can make this amount and more by 
selling our most popular Maps and Charts. 
Address CHAS. LUBRECHT & CO., 

No. 12 Frankfort Street, New York. 





we HAND. All works on Phonogra- 
phy may be had of 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Waite we mourn this incomparable, this irretrievable 
national loss, let us give thanks to Almighty God fcr the 
good he has been permitted todo. Nor let us misinter- 
pret this affliction. The ways of Providence are often 
mysterious, quite beyond the comprehension of poor, 
weak, finite reason; and only he who can see with the 
eye of FAITH can approach, or get even a glimpse of the 
Infinite purpose. The sequel to this bloody tragedy may 
prove that even this act was necessary in order that we 
make more thorough work in putting down the wicked 
conspiracy, than the lenient spirit of the humane Presi- 
dent had proposed. Was he not on the point of issuing 
an amnesty proclamation, pardoning the conspirators? 
And, with his great, generous heart, was he not more 
lenient and more forgiving then Just and severe? Would 
his “ mild measures” have met all the requirements of 
the case? Did not forgiveness on Ais part precede peni- 
tence on the part of the offenders? Is not God just? 
What is the spirit of those with whom we are dealing? 
Is it that of men or of fends? What was the spirit of those 
who first fred on oor flag at Fort Sumter? and of those 
who tortured and starved to death our brothers in South- 
ern prisons? who burnt our unarmed ships on every sea? 
The same spirit that insulted our flag, the’ starved our 
brothers, that burned our ships, was that which assassin- 
ated oar noble, our generous, and magnanimous Presi- 
dent, a man whom we—the people—had chosen from 
among all our millions to guide the ship of state through 
the seas of rebellion. 

But, the flendish spirit against which we had to contend 
found expression in the person of a poor play-actor, him- 
self of no account, whose mind had become warped and 
frenzied by the wild, unnataral, dissipated life he led, 
and by drinking in the spirit of the conspirators. He had 
not been wronged ; ner had he any cause for complaint. 


= 


But, taking sides with the conspirators, set on by wicked 
men, who had offered a price for the burning of our cities, 
the murder of our women and children, he resolved on 
the assassination of our President. Unhappyman! Poor 
mistaken man! What a folly, what a crime he committed ! 
It was not the President alone who was struck—it was a 
blow on the head of the nation; and every member feels 
it. But that was a most unlucky blow for the rebels. It 
was the last nail in the coffin of human slavery on thie 
continent. The blood of our President will cement the 
hearts of all loyal men. The conspirators have in this 
act thrown away their hope for pardon, even their right 
to live. 

To show something of the estimation in which this 
good man was held, we copy a few brief extracts from 
some of the daily journals. The Zvening Post said: 


“ How awful and solemn the blow which has fallen upon 
every trne heart in the nation! Abraham Lincoln, the 
man of the people, whom the providence of God had 
raised to be ‘the foremost man of all this world,’ in the 
flush of his success over the enemies of his country, while 
the peals of exultation for a great work accomplished were 
yet ringing in his ears, when his countrymen of all par- 
ties, and liberal minds abroad, had just begun to learn the 
measure of bis goodness and greatness, is struck down by 
the hand of the assassin, All of him that could perish now 
lies in the cold embraces of death! His warm, kin:'ly, 
generous heart beats no more ; his cool, deliberate, wise, 
and noble brain thinks for us no more; his services to his 
nation and to mankind are ended, and he has gone to the 
Rewarder of all sincere, honest, useful endeavor. The 
tears and lamentations of twenty millions of people, who 
are stricken as they never were before by the death of a 
single man, follow him to his bier, as their gratitude and 
lasting reverence will follow his fame through all time to 
come. 

“Mr. Lincoln had earned the love of his countrymen to 
a greater degree, perhaps, than any other person who filled 
the President's chair, scarcely excepting the ‘ Father of 
his Country.” For Washington the universal feeling of 
love was toned to a grave and profound awe by the im- 
pertarbable dignity of his character and the impressive 
majesty of his presence. No one could apprenee bim, 
even with those deep and lively sentiments of admiration 


which the grandeur and disinterestedness of his career al- 
ways awaken -d, without being impressed with a certain 
solemn veneration. Next to Washington, President Jack- 
son had taken the firmest hold of the popular mind, by 
the magnanimity of his impulses, the justice of his senti- 
ments, and the inflexible honesty of his pu But 
the impetuosity of Jackson, the violence with which he 
eometimes pursued his ends, made him as ardent enemies 
as he had friends. But Mr. Lincoln, who had none of 
Washi n’s elevation, or none of Jackson’s energy, yet 
by his kindliness, his iniegrity, his homely popular u- 
mor, and his rare native instinct of the pop will, has 
won as large a place in the private heart, while history 
will essign bim no less a place in the public history of the 
nation. 

The Tribune says: “In the sudden shock of a calamity 
so appalling, we can do little else than give such details of 
the murder of the President as have reached us. Sudden 
death is always overwhelming; assassinati-n +f the hum- 
blest of men is always frightfully startling ; when the head 
of thirty millions of people is hurried in‘o eternity by the 
hand of a murderer—that bead a man so good, so wise, so 
noble as Abraham Lincoln, the Chief Magistrate of a na- 
tion in the condition of ours at this moment—the sorrow 
and the shock are too great for many words. There are 
none in all this broad land to-day who love their country, 
who wish well to their race, that will not bow down in 
profound grief at the event it has brought upon us. For 
once all party rancor will be forgotten, and no right- 
thinking man can hear of Mr. Lincoin’s death without ac- 
cepting it as a national calamity.” 

he World says: “ But yesterday the nation was at the 
height of joyful exultation over the decisive victories 
which seemed to promise peace and a restored Union to a 
long-suffering people. To-day every loyal heart must suf- 
fer the terrible shock and swell with overburdening grief 
at the 7 which has been permitted to befall us in 
the assassination of the Chief Magis'rate. 

“The flags that flaunted their glittering colors in the 
sunshine of yesterday, and bespoke the re-established su- 
premacy of the government, to-day must hang suspended 
at half-maast, for its chosen chief lies low in death. 

“The splendor of our triumph is robbed of half its lus- 
ter. It is a deeper loss than if our first soldier had fallen 
by a hostile bullet, as the gallant Sedgwick fell ; more than 
if an army had perished in the shock of battle. For it is 
the commander-in-chief of our armies and navies who 
has fallen ; and he has fallen, not by the natural course of 
disease, nor in the accepted peril of war, but by the foul 
stroke of some unknown assassin. 

“ Our history has no parallel to this. Such grief as ours 
to-day is new to this nation’s heart. Other Presidents 
have died while holding the same high place—Harrison 
and Taylor; but both died in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, and the nation’s grief then had no such pang in it as 
this which is now given by the shot of an assassin. 

“The cry of the murderer as he leaped from the Presi- 
dent’s box and ran across the stage, ‘ Sic semper tyran- 
nia, betrays no madman’s frenzy. The plot included the 
murder of Secre Seward also, and all the circumstan- 
ces show that the same political fury and hate which lit 
the flames of the great rebellion inspired these hellish 
deeds ; and by so much as these detract from the splendor 
of our triumph in its utter subjugation, by so much do 
they brand with a deeper and more damning infamy its 
plotters, its leaders, its abettors, its sympathizers, its char- 
acter in impartial history. 

* Let every city, town, and street, and lane, and house, 
and farm of the whole North become to-day but the wards 
of an infinite prison, to shut in and secure the villains who 
have done this thing. Let every man be an officer of the 
law to search them out and bring them to summary and 
condign justice. The machinery of government has 
poms been set in motion ; but let there be no escape for 
them if that should fail. 

“ Into what proportions this calamity will yet develop, 
no human eye can now foresee. Its effect upon the poli- 
tical future of the nation will, at least, not be such as when 
a dynasty is overthrown. Our laws provide for the suc- 
cession to such remote degrees that even assassination 
can not leave the nation without a visible leader and head, 

* Andrew Johnson ay becomes the President of the 
United States, and the chief political consequences which 
will follow from this tragedy will be mainly such as his 
personal character and political opinions, especially on 
the subject of reconstruction, shall determine. May God 
give him wisdom to discharge worthily the duties of his 
great office.” 

The Journal of Commerce says: “ No words can suffi- 
ciently express the grief and horror with which we pre- 
sent the terrible news of this morning, vews of the assas- 
sination of the President of the United States and of the 
Secretary of State, in the city of Washington. 

“ The nation will be thrilled with emotions of the deep- 
est sorrow and indignation. At the hour of ing to press 
our latest dispatches state that Mr. Lincoln is still living, 
but no hope of his recovery is given. Nevertheless, there 
will arise from every portion of the land, from every 
patriot heart, one universal prayer for him that even yot 
he may be saved. The infamous plot is without a parallel 
in the history of America, scarcely has it any in the his- 
tory of civilization. The whole people will mourn. The 
blow is struck at the heart of the nation, and is felt in 
every fiber of the body, social and politic. In a moment 
like this it becomes us to bow before that God in whose 
hands are the destinies of nations, and the lives of rulers 
and people, and beseech His merciful care and guidance 
for our afflicted country.” 


For a phrenological and physiognomical analysis of 
President Lincoln’s character, see the ParENoLoGicaL 


Journat for October, 1864. 




















